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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

Significance  of  Leadership 

The  phenomenon  of  leadership  has  seemingly  challenged  researchers 
as  much  as  the  mysteries  of  personality.  It  has  been  found  that  a social- 
ized individual  always  lives  with  reference  to  a group,  and  is,  therefore, 
constantly  in  the  process  of  group  integration  and  co-ordination.  It  is 
in  group  interaction  that  the  phenomenon  of  leadership  exists.  Leadership 
is  inherent  in  group  organizations  and  must  be  studied  in  relationship  to 
the  social  situation  in  which  it  arises.^-  The  interrelationship  among 
needs,  beliefs,  and  actions  of  social  organizations  is  intimate  and  com- 
plicated} tiler ef ore,  the  concept  of  leadership  is  not  a simple  one. 

While  the  emphasis  on  leadership  in  the  past  few  decades  has 
been  gaining  widespread  attention,  it  does  not  mean  that  leadership  is 
something  new.  From  primitive  times  men  have  felt  the  need  of  capable 
leaders.  Plato  in  his  Republic  made  an  early  attempt  to  study  the 
problem  of  leadership  through  his  scheme  for  selecting  and  training  men 
to  meet  the  demands  of  that  period  of  time.  To  the  present  time  the 

^R.  E.  Paik  and  E.  W.  Burgess,  Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Sociology  (Chicago i The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1921),  pp.  &U9-! jO. 

^Plato,  The  Republic  of  Plato  (London:  J.  M,  Dent  & Sons,  Ltd.} 

New  York:  E.  P.’ Dutton  & Company,  Inc.,  1935). 
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idea  of  selection  and  training  for  leadership  prevails,  but  with  quite 
a different  emphasis,  because,  historically,  leadership  has  not  always 
meant  the  same  things  Ih  the  past,  a position  of  eminence  has  been 
enough  to  endow  the  holder  with  the  status  of  •’leader."  More  recently 
the  trends  of  thinking  have  related  leadership  directly  to  the  organized 
group  and  its  goals,1 

The  problems  of  group  relationship  appear  to  be  the  most  complex 
and  most  baffling  of  all  social  psychological  problems,  and  variations 
in  what  is  and  what  is  not  to  be  called  "leadership"  have  resulted  in  a 
great  number  of  studies  that  have  set  out  to  examine  this  phenomenon, 

Hie  literature  is  full  of  various  concepts  of  leadership,  statistical 
compilations  measuring  leadership  traits,  and  voluminous  attempts  to 
classify  this  function  of  human  interaction.  These  studies  have  yielded 
such  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  meant  by  "leadership"  that  at  a 
glance  "leadership"  might  seem  to  be  a patchwork  quilt  of  incompatible 
designs.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  studies  provide  comparatively 
few  results  of  theoretical  or  practical  value,  it  is  recognized  that 
"leadership  is  based  on  a perceptible  differentiation  of  power  to  initiate 
activity  within  a group  and  also  that  it  involved  a position  of  high 
status  within  some  hierarchical  structure,"2  Tead^  states  that  leadership 
is  the  activity  of  influencing  people  to  cooperate  toward  some  goal  which 


^Ralph  M,  Stogdill,  "Leadership,  Membership  and  Organization," 
Psychological  Bulletin.  XLVII  (January,  1950),  1-lU. 

p 

Eugene  L.  Hartley  and  Ruth  E.  Hartley,  Fundamentals  of  Social 
Psychology  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1952),  P7"553U 

^Ordway  Tead,  Hie  Art  of  LeadershiD  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill* 

1935),  p.  20,  
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they  come  to  find  desirable.  Situational  factors,  group  goals,  and 
abilities  within  the  group  seem  to  determine  the  -type  of  leadership  be- 
havior displayed. 

This  basis  for  leadership  gives  confidence  for  further  explora- 
tions into  the  leadership  behavior  of  children.  This  stutfy  is  developed 
within  the  conceptual  framework  of  assumptions  now  generally  accepted  by 
educators,  social  psychologists,  and  sociologists.  It  is  assumed  that 
individuals  can  be  educated  for  leadership.  Since  some  aspects  of  be- 
havior are  learned,  and  since  leadership  is  defined  as  embodying  certain 
kinds  of  behavior,  this  belief  is  supported.  A philosophical  assumption 
which  gives  direction  for  an  educational  program  for  leaders  places  con- 
fidence in  the  democratic  processes  which  can  produce  leaders  who  will 
meet  the  needs  of  our  democratic  society.  As  indicated  previously,  the 
functioning  of  leadership  is  inherent  in  all  group  organizations j there- 
fore, leadership  takes  on  certain  sociological  aspects  in  relationship 
to  social  structure.  Another  assumption  on  which  this  study  is  based 
is  that  in  order  to  provide  adequate  leadership  training  it  is  necessary 
for  teachers  and  administrators  to  understand  the  underlying  concepts 
and  principles  of  leadership  behavior,  the  factors  affecting  leadership 
behavior  and  the  situational  nature  of  leadership. 

Need  for  Idle  Study 

Scientific  thinking  tells  us  that  the  effective  method  of  solving 
a problem  is  first  to  look  at  the  facts  concerning  the  background  or 
foundation  of  the  situation.  Thus  it  is  with  the  problem  of  proposing 
effective  leadership  training  programs.  One  must  first  find  out  what 
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lias  been  done,  and  how  effective  the  results  have  been  before  any  intelli- 
gent planning  can  take  place.  It  is  from  this  frame  of  reference  that 
the  following  reviews  of  leadership  are  deemed  significant. 

It  appears  that  the  first  review  of  leadership  literature  was  a 
summary  of  studies  by  Krueger1  describing  the  efforts  that  have  been  made 
to  study  leadership  in  some  scientific  manner.  A number  of  studies  which 
deal  specifically  with  the  characteristics  of  leaders  in  face-to-face 
type  situations  have  been  given  in  this  review.  These  studies  are  all 
very  interesting  and  suggestive,  but  no  one  of  them  has  ary  final  state- 
ment to  offer  concerning  leadership,  Ihe  summary  was  almost  void  of 
studies  on  leadership  in  children. 

Closely  related  to  the  above  study  is  a more  comprehensive  review 
of  leadership  literature  by  Smith  and  Krueger. ^ This  review  embraces  the 
leadership  literature  up  to  1933  and  endeavors  to  present  a general 
picture  of  leadership  in  face-to-face  situations  with  special  treatment 
of  types  and  traits  of  leaders,  techniques  used  try  leaders,  theories  of 
leadership,  and  leadership  training.  However,  in  this  review  there  were 
found  less  than  ten  studies  on  leadership  in  children. 

Jenkins’ ^ primary  interest  in  preparing  his  review  was  to  provide 
a summary  of  techniques  and  results  which  would  be  of  value  to  psychologists 

1Levi  H.  Krueger,  "A  Summary  of  Studies  on  Leadership, " Bulletin 
of  the  School  of  Education.  Indiana  University,  IX  No.  I (1932),  13-21*. 

p 

H.  L.  Smith  and  L.  M.  Krueger,  "A  Brief  Summary  of  Literature  on 
Leadership,"  Bulletin  of  School  of  Education,  Indiana  University.  IX, 

No.  h (1933),  i-So. 

0.  Jenkins,  "A  Review  of  Leadership  Studies  with  Particular 
Reference  to  Military  Problems,"  Psycholo  deal  Bulletin,  XLIV  (191*5), 

51*-79. 


dealing  with  problems  of  selecting  leaders  particularly  in  the  military 
field.  Even  with  emphasis  on  the  military  angle,  he  presented  a small 
section  on  the  techniques  which  have  been  employed  in  the  studies  of 
leadership  among  children.  The  studies  he  reviewed  in  this  age  level 
were  few  in  number  because  his  objective  was  to  illustrate  three  major 
techniques  for  identifying  leaders,  namely,  questionnaire,  tests  and 
nomination  for  leadership. 

3h  19U8  Stogdill"^  presented  a review  which  was  concerned  only 
with  those  studies  in  which  some  attempt  had  been  made  to  determine  the 
traits  and  characteristics  of  leaders.  2h  many  of  the  studies  surveyed 
leadership  was  not  defined,  while  in  seme  the  methods  used  in  the  inves- 
tigation appeared  to  have  little  relationship  to  the  problem  stated. 

In  this  review,  however,  are  listed  a greater  number  of  leadership 
studies  on  children  than  in  any  other  review. 

The  most  recent  review  of  leadership  literature  was  contributed 
by  Myers.  His  review  is  extensive  in  its  scope  with  its  several  hundred 
studies  drawn  from  areas  in  education,  psychology,  sociology,  and  em- 
bracing industry,  union  labor  and  the  armed  forces.  Ifyers*  study  is 
based  on  the  assumption  "that  leadership  research  findings  are  the  most 
valid  evidence  for  determining  the  theory  and  practice  of  leadership 
education."  Pertinent  to  the  present  investigation  is  one  of  the  ques- 
tions Myers  endeavored  to  answer,  ,(What  implications  may  the  research 

^Ralph  M.  Stogdill,  "Personal  Factors  Associated  with  Leadership* 
A Survey  of  the  Literature,"  Journal  of  Psychology,  XXV  (19U8),  35-71. 

o 

Robert  B.  Myers,  "The  Development  and  implications  of  A Concept 
of  Leadership  for  Leadership  Education"  (unpublished  Ed.D.  dissertation. 
Department  of  Education,  University  of  Florida,  195h). 
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findings  concerning  the  nature  of  leadership  have  for  leadership  educa- 
tion of  school  personnel?”  The  research  findings  of  this  stuty  relative 
to  leadership  education  of  school  personnel  seem  to  bring  into  focus  the 
need  of  further  investigation  into  the  experimental  work  done  in  leader- 
ship of  children. 

The  impetus  for  leadership  training  comes  from  many  sources; 
ours  is  an  “organization-rich”  society.  Problems  of  leadership  training 
are  constantly  arising  in  government.  The  need  for  general  leadership 
training  has  been  pointed  out  by  many  writers.  Gavitt,1  knowing  that 
exact  sciences  are  fundamental  to  success  in  most  phases  of  industry, 
stresses  knowledge  and  training  for  leadership  in  this  area.  In  the 
area  of  political  science,  Follett^  has  pointed  out  that  a democracy  is 
the  most  favored  type  of  government  for  setting  up  a system  of  leadership 
training  which  would  tend  to  produce  the  kind  of  leaders  who  could  lead 
their  people  in  the  achievement  of  better  government. 

In  like  manner,  educators  are  voicing  opinions  as  to  the  needs 
for  leadership  training  in  our  schools  today.  While  each  may  stress  par- 
ticular techniques  and  methodologies  of  adaptation,  all  seem  to  be  in 
agreement  on  two  aspects:  first,  that  training  for  leadership  should 

receive  definite  emphasis  in  our  educational  system;  and  second,  that 
the  production  of  leadership  in  a democracy  depends  upon  our  educational 
facilities . In  the  last  quarter  of  a century  many  attempts  have  been 

^Henry  L.  Gavitt,  "The  importance  of  Leadership,"  The  Engineering 
Magazine.  LI  (April,  1916),  17-21.  ‘ 

^Mary  P.  Follett,  The  New  State,  Group  Organization  and  Solution 
of  Popular  Government  (New  York:  Longmans,  6reen  & Co.,  1918),  p.  373.' 
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made  to  adapt  school  procedures  to  the  variations  in  individual  ability 
and  interest,  and  much  hope  has  been  placed  in  these  educational  proce- 
dures.^- 

Early  training  for  leadership  begins  with  the  proper  school  en- 
vironment.  Dexter*  points  out  that  too  frequently  the  school  and  espe- 
cially the  teacier  become  institutions  of  authority  and  in  the  presence 
of  this  authority  the  child  develops  a feeling  of  inferiority.  By  help- 
ing the  child  to  feel  that  he  is  a part  of  this  authority,  a positive 
contribution  to  the  early  training  for  leadership  can  be  made.  As  early 
as  1925  an  awareness  of  the  value  of  student  government  as  an  instrument 
in  leadership  training  became  evident.^  Participation  in  school  govern- 
ment tends  to  give  pupils  an  insight  into,  and  an  appreciation  of,  the 
school  problems.  It  gives  than  a chance  to  learn  how  to  lead  by  actually 
leading.  LaVoy^  suggests  that  leadership  training  would  be  greatly  facil- 
itated if  school  administrators  would  regard  school  life  as  a segment 
of  real  life  rather  than  a preparation  for  adult  life.  He  further 
stresses  the  fact  that  responsibility  should  be  given  so  that  pupils 
might  experience  satisfaction  in  performing  the  activities  actually 
demanded  by  the  situation.  Other  lines  of  thinking  have  emphasized  good 

-*•0.  W.  Ebey,  Adaptability  among  the  Elementary  Schools  of  an 
American  City  (New  York:  .3ureau  of  ^Publication,  Teacxxe  rs  College, 

Columbia  University,  19iiG),  op.  26-27. 

^Elizabeth  Dexter,  "Treatment  of  the  Child  through  the  School 
Environment,"  Mental  Hygiene.  XU  (April,  1928),  358-365. 

-^3.  A.  Msyberry,  "Training  for  Leadership  by  Student  Government," 
Journal  of  National  Educational  Association,  XIV  (June,  1925),  186. 

^Kenneth  R.  LaVoy,  "Leaders  - Born  or  Made,"  School  and  Society. 
XXVHI  (December,  1928),  683-68U.  
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teacher-pupil  relationship  as  conducive  to  bringing  out  student  leader- 
ship potentials,'*' 

The  shrinking  of  our  world  has  ushered  in  one  of  the  greatest 
eras  of  mankind.  We  no  longer  can  live  in  isolation  or  In  a state  of 
unconcern  about  the  processes  taking  place  in  other  cultures  and  socie- 
ties, Sherlf  emphasizes  this  point  by  stating: 

3h  this  general  world  setting,  no  human  grouping  can 
function  as  a closed  system  today;  no  human  grouping,  no 
natter  how  weak  or  powerful,  has  an  independent  existence 
today.  This  state  of  affairs  is  ever  bringing  all  social 
units  into  closer  and  closer  functional  relationship.  In- 
creasing interdependence  is  the  tendency  both  within  nations 
and  between  nations, * 

This  great  age  of  competition  has  brought  with  it  a wholesale  demonstra- 
tion of  apprehensions  and  fears  which  in  turn  have  created  so  many  situa- 
tions of  conflict  and  misunderstandings  that  techniques  and  ways  of  re- 
solving these  difficulties  have  become  a major  problem,  Sherif  further 
maintains : 

In  many  quarters  of  the  world  today  (both  academic  and 
more  practical)  there  is  rapidly  increasing  concern  over 
vital  and  frequently  grim  problems  of  intergroup  relation- 
ships, The  concern  is  an  inevitable  product  of  this  wide 
spread  situation. ^ 

The  demand  for  effective  leadership  is  neither  new  nor  peculiar 
to  these  times  although  a combination  of  forces  have  tended  to  enqphasize 
our  current  needs  for  continuing  constructive  leadership  if  America  is 


^•F,  B.  Riggs,  "Leadership, " Education,  XLVIII  (October,  1927), 

110-122. 

^tfuzafer  Sherif  and  Carolyn  W,  Sherif,  Groups  in  Harmony  and 
Tension  (New  York:  Harper  Brothers  Publishers,  1903),  p,  1. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  2. 
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to  hold  its  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  w or  Id  . Since  the  educational 
program  in  our  democracy  has  the  longest  arms  for  reaching  into  every 
individual's  life  in  an  effort  to  train  and  guide,  it  is  fitting  that 
we  study  this  program  with  the  ultimate  view  of  improving  the  leader- 
ship for  our  country  and  for  the  world  in  general. 

Statement  of  Problem 

The  problem  for  this  study,  therefore,  is  to  analyze  and  syn- 
thesize research  studies  on  the  leadership  in  children  and  youth  from 
the  pre-school  age  level  up  to  and  including  the  high  school  age  level 
for  the  last  fifty  years  (ISOJ4-I9&).  Implications  will  be  drawn  from 
the  findings  relative  to  the  development  of  leadership  in  children  and 
youth. 

■ f 

Delimitations  of  Study 

The  areas  from  which  the  research  literature  of  leadership  in 
children  and  youth  is  drawn  are  limited  to  education,  psychology, and 
sociology. 

In  the  main,  the  survey  has  been  limited  to  leadership  studies 
made  in  the  American  culture.  However,  a few  selected  foreign  studies 
have  been  presented  for  comparative  and  supportive  data. 

Criteria  for  Selection  of  Research 

The  studies  selected  must  meet  the  generally  accepted  standards 
of  scientific  research  in  that  they  are  systematic  or  accurate  in  the 
manner  of  social  science. 
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The  studies  must  give  evidence  that  they  constitute  an  investi- 
gation of  leadership  in  children  and  youth.  2his  criterion  is  met  through 
the  use  of  the  word  leadership  in  the  title  and/or  in  the  context  of  the 
study.  Many  studies  in  participation,  introversion,  sociability,  and 
ascendency  may  be  closely  allied  to  leadership  but  the  relationship  must 
be  so  stated  as  being  a part  of  the  study. 

Procedure  and  Method  of  Analyzing  Data 

The  procedures  used  in  this  study  comprised  the  following  steps: 
a preliminary  survey  of  the  leadership  literature  on  children  and  youth} 
an  analysis  and  synthesis  of  the  research  data;  the  identification  of 
trends  and  generalizations  supported  by  the  research.  An  investigation 
of  additional  literature  formed  a basis  for  conclusions  and  implications 
resulting  from  the  study. 

Primary  sources— that  is,  the  reports  of  original  studies  rather 
than  comments  or  evaluations  of  them— have  been  used  in  all  cases  except 
certain  selected  foreign  studies  which  have  been  derived  from  competent 
abstracts  and  used  only  as  comparative  and/or  supportive  data. 

Presentation  of  Studies 

3n  the  presentation  of  the  reviews  of  the  literature  on  leader- 
ship in  children,  the  reviews  have  of  necessity  been  held  to  a minimum. 
However,  the  descriptions  have  endeavored  to  follow  certain  patterns  in 
which  significant  information  has  been  given.  In  the  main,  each  review 
has  briefly  presented  data  on  the  following:  the  investigator}  the  time 

and  situational  nature  of  the  study}  the  methodologies  used  in  the 
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investigation;  the  population,  sampling  or  social  composition  of  the 
group;  the  treatment  of  the  data;  and  the  findings  which  are  pertinent 
to  the  present  study  on  leadership  in  children  and  youth.  Further  de- 
scriptive passages  may  be  found  in  subsequent  chapters  as  they  are  woven 
into  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  the  data  of  all  studies, 

A minor  consideration,  but  one  worth  noting,  is  the  order  used 
in  presenting  the  reviews  of  leadership  literature.  Generally,  these 
reviews  have  been  presented  in  the  following  orders  nursery  or  pre- 
school age  level,  elementary  age  level,  junior  high  age  level,  and  high 
school  age  level.  Placement  of  those  studies  with  overlappings  or  ex- 
tended age  ranges  has  been  governed  by  the  emphasized  age  level  in  the 
particular  study  and  by  the  types  of  schools  investigated.  For  example, 
some  elementary  studies  include  up  to  the  eighth  grade  level  and  some 
junior  high  studies  have  reached  down  into  the  sixth  grade  level.  Some 
studies  on  camping  situations  where  the  range  of  age  is  wide  have  arbi- 
trarily been  placed  where  the  age  emphasis  seamed  to  fall. 

Reviews  of  studies  at  the  pre-school  and  elementary  levels  are 
presented  in  Chapter  II,  while  the  reviews  at  the  junior  high  and  senior 
high  levels  are  placed  in  Chapter  HI,  Following  tiie  reviews  of  the 
studies  is  a chapter  containing  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  the  data 
relative  to  the  distribution  of  the  studies,  methodologies  used,  traits 
and  characteristics  of  leaders,  and  the  situational  and  environmental 
aspects  of  leadership.  Chapter  V is  concerned  with  trends,  generaliza- 
tions, and  Implications  for  educational  programs.  The  final  chapter 
presents  the  summary,  conclusions,  and  problems  for  future  research. 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  RESEARCH  AT  THE  PRE-SCHOOL  AND  ELEMENTARY  LEVEL 

A fact  that  social  interactions  of  early  childhood  have  proved 
significant  problems  for  investigators  cannot  be  doubted  when  one  exam- 
ines the  literature  relating  to  them.  Die  early  emphasis,  as  disclosed 
by  a survey  of  the  American  literature,  focused  attention  generally  on 
the  various  aspects  of  social  behavior  in  young  children  with  a chief 
stress  on  the  discovery  of  specific  behavior  responses  relative  to  age, 
sex,  and  mental  ability,  and,  to  a very  small  extent,  the  situational 
accompaniments  of  the  behavior  under  consideration.  This  does  not 
preclude  the  fact  that  there  was  great  value  in  studying  the  structure 
of  these  social  behavior  patterns,  for  these  many  approaches  to  the 
understanding  of  social  behavior  serve  as  directive  instruments  for  in- 
vestigators into  the  mary  variables  through  which  leadership  seems  to 
operate.  Dius  we  find  that  with  the  changing  concept  of  leadership  from 
mere  headship  or  office  holding — a status  usually  identified  with  adult- 
hood—to  the  phenomenon  of  group  interaction,  investigators  are  extending 
their  search  for  answers  concerning  leadership  problems  into  lower  age 
levels. 

Reviews  of  Studies  on  Pre-School  Children 

'"**"'**"*"'"“** iMaMMiMBiii  n >■— — 

At  the  pre-school  level  one  finds  very  few  investigations  directly 
focused  on  leadership  behavior  as  suchj  however,  the  results  from  many 
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studies  dealing  with  specific  aspects  of  social  behavior  have  been  stated 
in  terms  of  tendencies  and  characteristics  of  the  phenomenon  known  as 
"leadership". 

An  intimate  picture  of  leadership  in  the  making  is  given  by 
Wooley,  in  a report  of  a case  investigation  at  the  Merrill-Palmer  School 
in  Detroit.  The  case  report  is  based  on  the  observations  and  test  reports 
of  one  child  during  her  stay  at  the  school  for  the  period  January  1922,  to 
March,  1923.  However,  with  the  vacation  periods  and  week-end  holidays, 
the  period  of  actual  contact  amounted  to  about  186  day3.  The  child, 

Agnes,  entered  the  school  when  she  was  three  years  and  two  months  old 
and  remained  until  she  was  four  and  a half  years  old. 

Complete  and  detailed  records  were  kept  as  to  the  subject’s 
physical  status,  her  intellectual  growth  and  her  achievements  as  far  as 
the  skills  and  abilities  acquired.  The  school  gave  evidence  of  conduct- 
ing a well  organized  and  individualized  training  program  in  a healthful 
social-emotional  environment. 

Records  disclosed  that  in  spite  of  the  subject’s  egoism  and 
desire  to  dominate  and  boss  others,  leadership  potentials  were  easily 
identifiable  through  such  displayed  qualities  as  initiative,  keen  insight, 
understanding,  intelligence,  ability  to  organize,  plan  and  execute,  an 
alert  interest  in  command  of  language,  and  ability  to  interpret  the 
spoken  word.  Her  social  nature  and  her  preference  for  people  rather  than 
for  materials  were  indicative  of  more  extroverted  interests.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  social  nature  in  the  group  took  the  extreme  form  of  bossiness 
and  domination. 

Helen  T.  Wooley,  "Agnes,  A Dominant  Personality  in  Making, " 
Pedigogical  Seminary.  XaXII  (1925),  56 9-598. 
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The  outstanding  characteristic  of  domination  and  wanting  to 
manage  everything  became  modified  under  the  influence  of  the  school 
program  which  aimed  to  train  her  to  subordinate  her  own  desires  and 
recognize  the  rights  of  others  without  destroying  or  discouraging  her 
valuable  executive  talent  which  was  recognized  by  the  entire  staff, 

Ihis  newly  learned  skill  of  playing  more  cooperatively  in  a group  was 
short  lived  and  the  stronger  and  older  behavior  pattern  of  dominance 
persisted  once  more  when  simmer  brought  the  influence  of  a home  environ- 
ment lacking  in  the  type  of  support  and  training  needed  in  this  particu- 
lar case.  Upon  re-entering  the  school  the  desire  to  dominate  and  the 
ability  to  manage  affairs  were  even  more  striking  than  the  year  before. 
This  required  more  care  and  emphasis  on  the  type  of  experience  which 
would  bring  into  the  foreground  the  cooperative  ability  overshadowed 
by  the  unbridled  and  uncontrolled  dominant  behavior  pattern. 

hi  summarizing,  this  report  brought  out  three  facts  which  are  of 
interest  to  the  present  study*  (l)  that  leadership  potential  can  be 
identified  as  ear]y  as  three  years  of  age,  (2)  there  is  a strong  tendency 
for  older  and  stronger  behavior  patterns  to  persist,  (3)  that  effective 
leadership  is  a matter  of  the  right  training  and  experience. 

An  early  attempt  to  investigate  the  aspects  of  child  behavior 
which  functions  in  the  formation  of  a social  group  is  found  in  a prelimi- 
nary report  on  a study  of  a pre-school  "gang"  by  Beaver.1  While  the  pri- 
mary emphasis  at  tee  beginning  of  the  investigation  was  not  directly  on 

^lma  Perry  Beaver,  "A  Preliminary  Report  on  A Study  of  A Pre- 
school "Gang",  Chapter  VI,  99-117,  Some  New  ^techniques  for  Studying  Social 
Behavior,  Child  Development  Monograph,  N.I.  (New  York*  Bureau  of  Publica- 
tions.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1929). 
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the  phenomenon  known  as  "leadership",  it  so  happened  that  the  data  col- 
lected by  daily  observations  seemed  to  polarize  around  leadership  beha- 
vior. 

A well  defined  nursery  group  which  seemed  relatively  stable  and 
constant  was  selected  for  study.  The  group  consisted  of  three  boys 
whose  ages  ranged  from  three  years  and  one  month  to  three  years  and  six 
months , The  boys  were  selected  because  they  were  always  together.  More- 
over, it  seemed  possible  that  this  group  might  be  a nucleus  for  a much 
larger  group  for  the  games  they  invented  and  the  phrases  which  they  used 
were  being  constantly  incorporated  into  the  play  of  the  other  nursery 
children. 

For  two  months  a daily  record  was  kept  of  these  three  boys, 
their  interplay  with  one  another  and  the  interrelationships  with  other 
children.  Such  a mass  of  descriptive  data  obviously  could  not  be  analyzed 
statistically,  but  it  did  reveal  significant  facts  about  the  tendencies 
of  leadership  behavior  in  the  three  year  old,  Some  of  these  were*  the 
early  age  at  which  group  formations  might  begin,  common  goals  and  in- 
terests of  leader  and  follower,  and  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  group 
members.  The  traits  of  leadership  displayed  were  initiative,  ability  to 
plan  and  carry  plans  to  completion,  originality,  and  creativeness.  The 
leader  tends  to  be  larger  than  the  followers. 

In  investigating  the  interrelationships  in  the  behavior  of  nur- 
sery children,  Goodenough?- developed  a method  whereby  direct  observation 
of  specific  modes  of  behavior  might  be  reduced  to  quantative  expressions 

^-Florence  L.  Goodenough,  "Interrelation  in  the  Behavior  of  Young 
Children,"  Child  Development,  I (1930),  29* U8, 
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and  recorded  on  a graduated  scale.  The  second  step  in  her  investigation 
led  into  intercorrelations  of  these  behavioral  traits  with  each  other 
and  with  such  additional  measures  as  might  be  available  through  other 
sources.  During  free  play  hours,  thirty- three  nursery  school  children 
were  observed  by  a sampling  method  wherein  twenty-five  one-minute  ob- 
servations of  each  subject  were  obtained  by  each  observer.  The  number 
of  observations  for  each  child  totaled  one  hundred . 

TWo  observers  were  used  in  all  situations  except  those  of  observe 
ing  “laughter"  and  “compliance"}  these  had  three  and  four  observers, 
respectively.  The  traits  selected  for  observation  were  "physical  activi- 
ty" “talkativeness,”  "laughter,”  “compliance,”  and  "social  traits”  which 
embraced  “participation”  and  "leadership."  These  categories  were  built 
up  in  such  a way  as  to  form  graded  steps  from  a low  to  a high  degree  of 
the  trait  in  question.  Each  observation  was  taken  on  a different  day 
and  no  two  persons  observed  a child  at  the  same  time,  thus  all  measure- 
ments were  taken  independently  of  each  other.  Statistical  procedures 
were  used  in  computing  the  scores  for  each  child.  Additional  data  for 
correlation  were  obtained  on  physical  beauty,  attractiveness  of  per- 
sonality, introversion  and  extroversion,  chronological  age,  mental  age, 
intelligence  quotient,  weight,  height,  occupational  status  of  father  and 
other  familial  aspects.  In ter correlations  among  social,  mental,  and 
physical  traits  were  obtained.  Resulting  positive  correlations  with 
leadership  were  found  in  many  of  the  selected  traits.  These  results  will 
be  analyzed  in  another  section  of  this  study.  The  short  samples  of  ob- 
servation as  used  in  tnis  study  were  shown  to  be  a useful  means  of  study- 
ing spontaneous  behavior  of  young  children.  The  optimum  length  of  time 
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for  the  single  observations  varied  from  a single  glance  for  certain 
simple  overt  modes  of  behavior  to  a longer  peritxi  for  more  complex  forms, 
such  as  leadership,  which  might  require  accurate  classifications  of 
single  events. 

Parien1  studied  the  phenomenon  of  leadership  in  the  play  situa- 
tion of  the  pre-school  child.  In  approaching  the  problem  of  leadership 
Iwo  assumptions  were  made: 

First,  that  leadership  is  not  a simple  trait  possessed  to  a 
maximum  degree  or  not  at  all,  but  that  it  is  present  in  varying 
quantities  and  that  the  degree  of  leadership  of  any  child  can  be 
observed  and  measured  during  his  spontaneous  activities;  and 
second,  that  leadership  is  a function  of  the  personnel  of  the 
group  and  of  its  activities,  as  well  as  of  each  individual  child.2 

The  purposes  of  the  study  were  to  "devise  a method  for  observing, 
to  measure  by  use  of  this  method,  and  to  analyze  the  data  for  factors 
encouraging  or  discouraging  the  development  of  leadership. "3 

Sixty  or  more  minute  samples  of  behavior  were  obtained  on  thirty- 
four  children  through  observation  during  the  morning  free  play  period. 

The  order  of  observing  each  child  for  a minute  interval  was  suitably- 
rotated  frcrn  day  to  day  so  that  each  child  was  observed  an  equal  number 
of  times  in  the  early,  the  middle,  and  the  late  part  of  the  hour.  Ihe 
experiment  was  carried  on  for  a period  of  five  months.  Classifications 

^Mildred  B.  Par ten,  "Leader ship  among  Pre-School  Children," 
Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psycuology,  IXVH  (1933),  U32-14i.O. 

2Ibid..  p.  U30. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  1*30. 
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of  the  child’s  behavior  were:  following  another's  direction,  directing 

and  following,  reciprocally  directing  and  sharing  with  another  child, 
directing  the  group.  The  composite  leadership  scores  were  computed  by- 
assigning  arbitrary  weights  to  each  of  the  categories.  A validation  of 
the  leadership  scores  was  made  against  teacher  rating  scores.  Results 
of  this  study  gave  evidence  that  the  observation  mettiod  of  free  play  be- 
havior can  be  used  to  measure  leadership  at  the  pre-school  level,  and 
that  sixty  one-minute  samples  of  behavior  furnish  reliable  measures  of 
leadership  when  appropriate  weights  are  assigned  to  the  various  cate- 
gories of  leadership.  Data  also  yielded  evidence  that  leaders  excel 
non-leaders  somewhat  in  age,  height,  and  intelligence. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  contributions  to  the  understanding 
of  child  behavior  have  been  made  by  Buhler.1  From  her  own  investigations 
and  from  the  investigations  of  others,  she  has  reviewed  some  of  the  sig- 
nificant findings  relative  to  the  leadership  behavior  in  children.  From 
her  extensive  works  with  very  young  children  she  reveals  evidences  of 
leadership  in  the  first  year  of  life.  Ihe  features  of  these  earliest 
leadership  tendencies  are  that  the  child  in  no  way  loses  his  balance  in 
the  presence  of  the  other  infant  whom  he  consoles  when  weeping,  and, 
secondly,  that  he  leads  the  play  in  initiating  and  demonstrating  certain 
gestures  or  activities.  Ihe  author  observed  that  at  the  middle  of  the 
second  year  of  life,  for  the  first  time,  three  children  began  to  join  in 
a group,  but  the  group  of  two  was  preferred  up  to  three  years  of  age. 

Charlotte  Buhler,  "Social  Behavior  of  Children,"  Chapter  12, 
Handbook  of  Child  Psychology  (ed.  Carl  Murchison,  Worcester,  Massachusetts: 
Clark  University  Press,  1933). 
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Only  when  the  groups  are  larger  than  two  are  both  sexes  mixed,  The 
fact  that  the  group  increases  in  number  with  age  shows  the  progress  of 
social  organization.  From  early  childhood  on  leadership  originates  in 
the  group.  The  leader  among  the  younger  children,  however,  does  not  play 
the  essential  role  which  is  his  among  the  adolescents,  Buhler  concludes 
that  leadership  is  an  aspect  of  social  behavior  which  can  be  observed  in 
different  situations  from  early  childhood  on  through  adolescence  into 
adult  life. 

Another  variation  of  the  technique  of  time  sampling  through  ob- 
servation in  play  situations  is  presented  by  Hanfmann^-  in  his  investiga- 
tion of  the  interrelationship  of  dominance  within  a kindergarten  group 
of  ten  five-year  old  boys,  Hie  method  of  comparison  by  pa ir s — every 
child  being  paired  with  every  other  child  in  the  group- -resulted  in  nine 
different  observations  ranging  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  Tkro 
children  were  taken  into  the  playroom  at  a time  and  allowed  free  play 
with  colored  blocks  while  two  observers  recorded  all  overt  and  verbal 
responses  and  made  estimates  as  to  which  child  was  the  more  dominated. 
Dominance  was  defined  as  a control  of  his  own  play  and  that  of  his  com- 
panions, A rank  order  of  dominance  on  each  child  was  obtained  on  the 
basis  of  the  nunber  of  partners  a child  dominated.  Among  the  findings 
there  appeared  a linear  rank  order  of  dominance  among  the  lower  half  of 
ranks  while  In  the  upper  ranks  there  appeared  four  distinct  and  different 
patterns  and  methods  of  dominance*  "the  destructive  leader,"  "ganster 

^E.  Hanfmann,  "Social  Structure  of  A Group  of  Kindergarten 
Children,"  American  Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry,  V (October,  19350,  1*07-14.0, 
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leader,"  "objective  leader,"  and  "social  leader.,"  Of  great  interest  among 
tae  findings  is  tne  fact  that  young  children  show  discriminatory  abilities 
among  the  types  of  leadership  through  an  expressed  preference  for  the 
"social  leader"  who  bases  his  demands  upon  the  requirements  of  the  play 
and  takes  into  account  the  attitude  of  his  companions  while  displaying 
skill  and  flexibility  in  resolving  differences. 

Anderson1 *  approached  the  study  of  leadership  through  an  investi- 
gation of  dorainative  and  integrative  behavior  in  children  of  pre-school 
age.  Hie  sampling  of  one  hundred  twenty-eight  pre-school  children  was 
divided  into  turee  groups*  sixty- three  children  from  superior  environ- 
mental influences  and  who  were  enrolled  in  a nursery  school}  thirty-four 
orphanage  children,  also  in  a nurseiy  school}  and  thirty-one  orphanage 
children  not  enrolled  in  a nursery  school  used  as  a control  group.  Four 
periods  of  observations  ranging  in  time  from  five  days  to  a month  were 
made  with  the  observers  using  scoring  techniques  and  measures  which  had 
been  validated  in  a previous  stucfy.*-  Hie  categories  with  their  various 
descriptive  items  were  an  adaptation  of  those  used  by  Jack3  in  her  attempt 
to  measure  ascendancy  in  tlie  pre-school  child. 

Hie  children  were  taken  in  pairs  to  the  playroom  in  which  there 
was  a sand  table  and  a few  selected  toys  arranged  in  the  same  order  for 

■^Harold  H.  Anderson,  "Domination  and  Integration  in  the  Social 
3ehavior  of  Young  Children  in  An  Experimental  Play  Situation,"  Genetic 
Pgychology  Monograph,  XIX  (1937),  31*1-1*08.  

Harold  H.  Anderson,  "An  Experimental  Study  of  Dominative  and 
Integrative  Behavior  in  Children  of  Pre-school  Age."  Journal  of  Social 
Psychology.  VIII  (1937),  335-31*?.  

3Lois  M.  Jack,  "An  Experimental  Study  of  Ascendent  Behavior  in 
Pre-School  Children, " University  of  Iowa  Studies  in  Child  Welfare.  IX, 


eacn  observation  period,  Each  child  was  paired  at  random  with  five 
o timers  oi  his  own  group  for  the  various  observations.  The  resulting 
scores  were  totaled  in  order  to  obtain  the  child’s  rating  on  dominative 
and  Integrative  behavior.  Teacher  ratings  of  dominative  and  integrative 
behavior  for  each  child  were  made  independently,  A correlation  of  the 
teacher  ratings  with  each  child’s  measure  of  the  dominative  and  integra- 
tive scores  was  obtained.  The  correlation  results  of  .72  and  .1*9,  re- 
spectively, indicate  that  teacliers  are  more  able  to  Judge  dominative  be- 
havior than  integrative  behavior.  In  summarizing  the  results  of  the 
stiuty,  Anderson  states: 


The  tendency  of  the  mental  age  to  correlate  positively 
with  integrative  scores  and  negatively  with  dominative  scores 
is  in  a way  a validation  of  the  fundamental  assumption  of  the 
study:  that  high  integration  scores  and  low  dominative  scores 

are  measures  of  social  maturity  and  criteria  of  growth.1 

p 

Chittendon,  through  an  experimental  study  in  measuring  and  modi- 
tying  assertive  behavior  in  young  children,  found  that  certain  patterns 
of  behavior,  with  some  variations,  fall  in  line  with  several  of  Haifmann’e3 
classifications  of  leadership:  the  "gang  leader,"  the  "objective  leader,” 

and  the  "destructive  leader,"  Since  her  study  was  concerned  with  measur- 
ing assertive  behavior  and  then  modifying  it,  she  faced  the  problem  of 
selecting  only  those  subjects  for  the  training  period  who  reacted  to  their 
environmental  influences  with  a high  degree  of  dominance.  Ih  developing 

(lc3?)  ^rold  H*  Anderson,  Genetic  Psychology  Monograph.  XIX,  No.  3 

„ trude  ii.  Chittendon,  "An  Experimental  Study  in  Measuring  and 

Modifying  Assertive  Behavior  in  Young  Children,"  Monograph  In  Society  for 
research  in  Child  Development.  HI,  No.  1 (19U2). * 


^Hanfmann,  op.  cit..  p.  1*08. 


this  measure  for  assertiveness  or  dominance,  results  from  teacher  ratings 
and  observations  were  combined.  The  teacher  ratings  consisted  of  a five 
point  rating  scale  on  such  types  of  social  behavior  as  initiating  social 
contacts,  response  to  others'  initiating  social  contacts,  cooperative 
contacts,  and  withdrawing  responses.  The  observer's  score  was  obtained 
from  six  five-minute  observations  of  the  subjects  in  an  experimental 
play  situation.  The  five-minute  periods  were  broken  up  into  fifteen- 
second  intervals  with  no  child  being  observed  more  than  once  a day  or 
more  than  once  during  the  five-minute  interval  of  the  day.  The  observer's 
score  on  each  category  of  behavior— dominance,  cooperation,  and  non- 
assertion— was  made  up  of  the  total  number  of  times  an  item  was  checked 
during  the  thirty  minutes  of  observation.  The  validity  of  this  technique 
as  a measuring  instrument  for  the  selection  of  subjects  rating  high  in 
dominance  was  established. 

In  testing  the  main  hypothesis  which  involved  the  modifying  of 
assertive  behavior,  that  is  in  helping  a dominant  child  to  a better  under- 
standing of  social  situations,  thereby  increasing  his  cooperative  ability, 
an  extensive  training  program  was  established  for  the  seventy-one  pre- 
school subjects  who  had  been  selected  by  the  measure  of  assertiveness 
developed  earlier  in  the  experiment.  The  training  program  consisted  of 
eleven  fifteen-minute  play  periods  during  which  the  child  witnessed  short 
plays  in  which  dolls  participated  in  social  situations  similar  to  those 
in  which  the  pre-school  children  frequently  experienced  difficulty. 

ty  methods  of  analysis  and  comparisons  of  scores,  before  and  after 
the  training  period,  and  within  the  limits  of  this  investigation,  it  was 
found  that  the  dominative  behavior  of  a group  of  highly  dominative  children 
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of  pre-school  age  had  decreased,  and  that  trends  toward  an  increased 
cooperative  behavior  in  these  same  children  were  evidenced. 

Reviews  of  Studies  on  Elementary  School  Children 

Experimenta tion  at  the  elementary  level  begins  to  solve  problems 
of  a more  specific  nature  relative  to  the  functioning  of  leadership. 

This  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  as  an  individual  becomes  more 
aware  of  those  around  him  his  social  milieu  expands,  thereby  giving  more 
frequent  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  leadership  behavior  patterns. 
School  age  groups,  also,  lend  themselves  to  a variety  of  experimental 
techniques. 

One  of  the  pioneer  studies  of  leadership  in  children  was  made  by 
L.  M.  Terman1  in  1901*.  Although  this  experimental  study  is  in  part  a 
repetition  of  some  of  the  work  done  by  Binet,  its  focus  is  on  the  psy- 
chology and  pedagogy  of  leadership. 

The  general  aim  of  the  stucfcr  sought  "to  discover  those  pupils 
who  might  be  termed  leaders  of  their  followers  and  to  ascertain  the 
qualities  whereby  they  held  the  ascendancy. "2 

This  stucfor  on  one  hundred  children  took  place  in  the  public 
schools  of  Bloomington,  Indiana.  The  grade  distribution  included  2nd, 
l*th,  6th  and  the  8 th  for  the  white  children  and  5th  through  8 th  for  trie 
Negro  children.  Boys  and  girls  were  equated  as  to  the  number  selected 
at  each  grade  level. 

M.  Tferraan,  "A  Preliminary  Study  in  the  Psychology  and  Pedagogy 
of  Leadership,"  Pedagogical  Seminar/.  II  (1901*),  1*13-1*51. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  1*27. 
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The  method  used  in  the  first  part  of  trie  experiment  was  observa- 
tion and  recording  of  responses  to  card  series.  The  children  were  in 
groups  of  five;  later  the  groups  were  reduced  to  four  each.  Two  series 
of  pictures  were  shown  to  the  pupils  and  questions  asked  about  them. 

Ihe  replies  were  recorded  in  the  order  given,  with  the  spontaneity  and 
suggestibility  of  the  children  noted.  Re- groupings  for  the  second  series 
of  questions  were  made,  placing  one  pupil  who  had  shown  himself  a leader 
and  one  non-leader  in  each  newly  formed  group.  The  second  part  of  the 
experiment  consisted  of  teacher  opinion  on  twenty- two  questions  about 
the  pupils.  Intelligence,  congeniality,  liveliness  and  goodness  were 
terms  used  by  teachers  to  describe  the  leaders. 

Leadership  found  during  the  earlier  years  seems  to  be  of  a less 
permanent  nature.  In  general,  the  first  few  years  of  school  relation- 
ships tend  to  be  of  a personal  rather  than  of  a group  kind.  This  study 
revealed  the  significance  of  situational  factors  in  leadership,  in  that 
it  showed  leaders  in  one  situation  were  non-leaders  when  grouped  with 
other  children  in  new  situations. 

In  seeking  an  answer  as  to  why  certain  boys  are  found  in  one  gang 
and  not  in  another,  Warner1  has  contributed  significant  data  relative  to 
leadership  and  the  mental  level  of  boys'  gangs.  Various  groups  of  boys 
who  have  come  in  contact  with  the  law  were  used  for  this  investigation. 
Data  were  derived  fraa  social  workers*  reports,  psychological  records, 
school  reports,  court  records  and  other  reports  filed  by  the  Children's 
Service  Bureau  of  Youngstown,  Ohio.  There  were  thirteen  groups  and  seven 

L,  Warner,  "Influence  on  Mental  Level  in  the  Formation  of  Boy 
Gangs,"  Journal  of  Applied  Psyc  tolory.  VII  (1923),  22^-236. 
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pairs  and  sixty- six  different  individual  cases  connected  in  some  way  with 
gangs.  Approximate  range  of  age  was  from  eight  to  fifteen  years. 

Statistical  comparisons  of  chronological  age,  mental  age,  and  in- 
telligence  quotient  of  the  individuals  revealed  that  the  mental  age  is 
the  greatest  factor  in  the  selection  of  their  companions  and  in  holding 
them  together}  evidence  is  also  given  that  within  the  gang  the  boys  with 
the  lower  mental  age  will  always  be  led  by  those  of  a higher  mentality. 
Lack  of  initiative,  lack  of  persistence,  and  personality  deviation  were 
characteristics  of  the  non-leaders. 

through  an  extensive  study  of  gifted  children,  Hollingsworth1 
reveals  interesting  data  relative  to  the  part  the  intellect  plays  in 
qualifying  an  individual  for  leadership.  Although  the  section  in  Gifted 
Children  devoted  to  leadership  is  brief,  it  is  highly  significant. 

The  knowledge  sot  forth  in  this  volume  is  a result  of  scientific 
studies  by  private  foundations  established  to  promote  human  welfare. 
Sources  of  data  for  this  study  on  gifted  children  are  such  monumental 
works  as  Dr.  Tferman's  in  California,  Dr.  Whipple 1 s investigation  in 
Illinois  and  surveys  conducted  in  Manhattan  Public  Schools  under  the 
guidance  of  Tbachers  College. 

Dr.  Hollingsworth  has  drawn  valuable  and  useful  information  from 
all  available  studies  on  gifted  children,  the  first  being  made  in  1918. 

The  literature  dealing  with  the  gifted  child  until  about  this  date  has 
been  chiefly  legendary.  Hollingsworth  took  the  position  that  the  ability 
to  attract  and  persuade  people  and  to  organize  them  qualifies  one  for 

^Leta  S.  Hollingsworth,  Gifted  Children  (New  lorkt  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1926),  pp.  131-35. 
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leadership . Her  problem  involved  determining  what  part  the  intellect 
plays  in  leadership.  Significant  conclusions  are:  (l)  the  intelligence 
of  the  leader  is  related  in  a fairly  predictable  manner,  other  traits 
being  favorable,  to  the  intelligence  of  the  ledj  (2)  the  leader  is  likely 
to  be  more  intelligent,  but  not  too  much  more  than  the  average  of  the 
group  ledj  (3)  among  gifted  children  who  are  the  youngest  in  the  class, 
physical  size  tends  to  reduce  the  correlation  between  intelligence  and 
leadership. 

In  192?  Thrasher^-  completed  a seven-year  exploratory  survey  on 
the  sociology  of  the  gang  as  a type  of  human  group.  This  extensive  in- 
vestigation covers  a stu<fy  of  1,313  boy  gangs,  with  an  age  range  of  nine 
through  eighteen,  living  in  the  area  of  Chicago.  The  general  design  of 
the  study  was  to  reveal  behavior  trends  in  gang  groups,  and  to  present 

a general  picture  of  life  in  an  area  little  understood  by  the  average 
citizen. 

Ihe  study  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  natural  history  of  a 
gang,  the  organization  and  control  of  leadership  in  the  gang,  and  the 
gang  problem.  Data  were  collected  and  prepared  through  tlie  cooperation 
of  many  individuals  and  through  mary  social  and  legal  agencies.  Ttechniqies 
used  in  collecting  data  were:  observations,  interviews,  data  from  manu- 

scripts, case  studies,  records  and  documents  of  legal  and  social  agencies. 
While  great  effort  was  made  to  render  the  collected  materials  and  data 
accurately,  the  findings  and  formulation  presented  in  the  study  must  be 
regarded  as  tentative  hypotheses  rather  than  as  scientific  generalizations. 

1 Fred eric  M.  Thrasher,  The  Gang:  A Study  of  1.313  Gangs  in 
Chicago.  (Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1927). 
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Some  of  the  outstanding  traits  of  the  natural  leaders  of  a gang 
as  found  by  Thrasher  were  bravery,  physical  and  athletic  prowess,  quick- 
ness, and  firmness  of  decision.  Data  support  the  fact  that  the  natural 
leader  may  not  be  elected  to  an  office,  but  the  gang  forms  and  the  leader 
emerges  as  a result  of  interaction}  tliat  in  some  cases  leadership  is 
actually  diffused  among  a number  of  strong  "personalities"  who  share  the 
honors  and  responsibilities}  that  in  some  cases  there  may  be  a rotation 
of  leadership  as  activities  requiring  different  abilities  are  undertaken. 
The  natural  leader  of  a gang  exercises  what  appears  to  be  absolute  sway, 
but  he  must  in  every  sense  accommodate  himself  to  the  wishes  of  the  rest 
of  the  gang,  ha  summarizing,  Thrasher  states* 

The  leader  of  the  gang  is  what  he  is  because  in  one  way  or 
another  he  is  what  the  boys  want.  The  function  of  leadership 
is  an  inevitable  growth  out  of  the  conflicts  and  other  activi- 
ties of  the  gang.  The  natural  leader  is  the  boy  who  comes 
nearest  fitting  the  requirements  of  this  function.^- 

Jh  1928  and  1929  the  need  for  more  factual  aid  regarding  the 
characteristic  behavior  of  children  in  order  to  plan  more  effective  edu- 
cational programs  was  emphasized  by  an  extensive  survey  conducted  by  the 
Society  for  Scientific  Study  of  Character1 2  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
Detroit*  A population  of  5*226  children  with  an  age  range  of  five  through 
seventeen  years  was  used  in  collecting  data  on  how  children  choose  friends 
and  leaders. 

The  stuefcr  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  such  a study  as  friend- 
leader-  choosing  would  uncover  those  human  values  recognized  and  accredited 

1S>id.,  p.  357. 

^Detroit  Teachers  Study,  How  Children  Choose  Friends.  First  Annual 
Report  Society  for  Scientific  Stucty  of  Oiiaracter.  (beiroiti  Detroit 
Teachers  College,  1928-29). 
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by  the  children  in  their  choices;  that  it  would  yield  some  quantitative 
measures  of  the  children  said  to  possess  the  qualities  which  are  valued 
by  them  in  the  choice  of  friends  and  leaders;  and  that  it  would  show 
the  proportion  of  children  unadjusted  to  their  fellows,  and  the  nature 
or  location  of  that  which  hindered  or  prevented  adjustment. 

Data  were  collected  by  one  hundred  members  of  the  Society,  most 
of  whom  were  teachers  and  principals  in  the  Detroit  public  schools. 

Each  child  was  asked  to  list  on  separate  pieces  of  paper  the  name  of  the 
child  he  considered  his  best  friend  and  the  name  of  the  child  he  would 
like  most  to  have  as  a leader.  Along  with  each  preferred  name  were 
written  comments  as  to  the  reason  for  such  choices.  lounger  children's 
choices  were  collected  through  interviews  by  the  teacher.  The  data  from 
written  papers  and  interviews  were  compiled  as  to  age  and  sex,  and  were 
then  classified  according  to  seven  general  classes*  physical— -"because 
he  is  strong”;  mental— "good  in  lessons”;  motional— "quiet,  not  silly”; 
social— “same  class,  church  or  group”;  achievement— "good  marks";  ideal— 
"good  sport”;  and  personal— "my  chum." 

Results  allowed  a distribution  of  from  two  to  five  children  chosen 
with  conspicuous  frequency  in  each  grade  group.  There  were  indications 
that  Bo  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  of  any  age  group  select  their  friends  on 
a basis  of  social  and  ideal  values,  whereas  the  choice  of  leaders  seems 
to  be  based  on  acidevement  values  first  with  ideal,  emotional,  and  mental 
values  following  in  order.  Boys  tended  to  select  boys  and  girls,  girls. 
There  seemed  to  be  very  little  variation  in  reasons  for  choices  according 
to  the  composite  age  groups.  However,  more  marked  differences  appear 
when  the  years  in  which  traits  are  most  frequently  cited  are  compared. 
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For  example,  girls  and  boys  show  no  variation  in  the  age  of  preference 
for  physical  and  emotional  traits,  but  the  age  of  preference  for  ideal 
traits  appears  three  years  earlier  for  the  girls. 

Hsia1  like  ethers  has  "beaten  a pathway"  into  the  leadership  area 
through  a study  of  the  relationships  of  sociability  as  judged  by  teachers 
and  pupils,  on  the  one  hand,  and  such  factors  as  intelligence,  physical, 
emotional  and  social  status,  on  the  other,  The  stuffy  is  limited  to 
children  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades*  Preliminary 
to  the  part  of  the  study  dealing  with  relationships,  the  author  con- 
structed a Sociability  Test.  The  main  part  of  the  study  consisted  of 
gathering  data  by  use  of  this  test  and  various  other  testing  devices. 
Correlations  between  the  Sociability  Test  and  the  selected  factors  were 
obtained.  Results  of  the  investigation  which  seem  of  value  to  the  present 
stuffy  indicate  that  teachers  can  rate  their  own  pupils  on  many  aspects  of 
social  behavior  with  a considerable  degree  of  accuracy;  that  teacher 
ratings,  pupil  choices  and  voting  situations  show  reasonable  agreement  in 
judging  status  relationships;  thalj  in  general,  beys  and  girls  of  this  age 
level  do  not  differ  appreciably  in  their  opinions  on  the  traits  and  quali- 
ties necessary  for  certain  social  relationships;  that  sex  attraction  at 
this  age  level  does  not  affect  decisions  even  when  free  choice  is  given. 
This  suggests  that  most  likely  boys  and  girls  of  this  age  level  form 
their  own  circles  and  stick  to  their  own  sex  in  most  of  their  activities. 

^•J.  C.  Hsia,  Sociability  of  Elementary  Children,  Teachers  College 
Contribution  to  Education  (New  xorki  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1928),  pp.  1-61*. 
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Levi*-  conducted  a stucfy  to  determine  the  transfer  of  leadership 
from  the  elementary  to  the  senior  high  school  and  from  the  junior  high 
to  the  senior  high  school.  Her  stucfy-  was  primarily  concerned  with  the 
relationship  of  leadership  in  the  extra-curricular  activities  to  age,  to 
scholarship,  and  to  other  miscellaneous  activities.  Further,  the  transfer 
of  leadership  in  extra-curricular  activities  from  one  school  to  another 
was  investigated. 

Ihrough  records,  interviews,  and  visits  to  the  schools  objective 
data  were  obtained  on  230  school  leaders  in  thirteen  elementary  and  ten 
junior  hi^i  schools.  These  data  included  the  kinds  of  extra-curricular 
activities  engaged  in,  ages  of  student  leaders,  school  marks,  membership 
in  outside  organizations,  kinds  of  private  lessons,  and  kind  and  amount 
of  work  for  which  the  leader  received  pay. 

Ttoo  hundred  and  ten  of  these  student  leaders  were  then  located 
and  followed  into  nine  senior  high  schools.  Through  the  use  of  cumula- 
tive records  and  interviews  tae  study  was  continued.  Interviews  with 
tbe  principals  determined  the  quality  and  frequency  of  each  student's 
leadership  in  extra-curricular  activities.  Supportive  data  were  collected 
through  ratings  made  on  point  systems  of  awards  used  in  mary  of  the  schools 
on  outside  activities  and  scholarship. 

General  conclusions  of  this  study  found  the  carry-over  of  leader- 
ship in  school  activities  from  the  junior  high  to  senior  high  to  be  three 
times  the  carry-over  from  elementary  to  senior  high,  and  pictures  the 

1 Isabelle  J.  Levi,  "Student  Leadership  in  Elementary  and  Junior 
High  Schools  and  Its  Transfer  into  Senior  High  Schools,"  Journal  of 
Educational  Research.  XXII  (1930),  13^-39. 
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elementary  and  junior  high  leader  to  be  of  average  age  for  the  grade, 
with  a tendency  for  the  scholarship  of  the  leaders  to  increase  as  the 
weight  of  activities  increase.  Further  conclusions  show  a minus  rela- 
tionship between  school  activities  and  the  age  of  the  elementary  leader; 
very  little  relationship  between  school  achievement  and  private  lessons 
and  between  school  achievement  and  paid  work;  and  a close  relationship 
between  the  school  achievement  of  leaders  and  his  membership  in  outside 
organizations . 

'Through  an  extensive  experiment  of  perseverance,  Pinard-*-  contri- 
butes sane  significant  findings  on  leadership  in  children.  The  subjects 
selected  for  investigation  were  "difficult"  children  in  whom  defects  in 
traits  of  character  were  quite  marked.  Five  hundred  inmates  of  an  in- 
stitution ranging  in  ages  from  eight  to  fifteen  years  were  considered 
desirable  for  the  experiment. 

Certain  standardized  tests  for  measuring  perseveration  were  ad- 
ministered to  these  children  and  scores  were  obtained.  Each  score  was 
then  correlated  with  a staff  ranking  of  each  child  on  six  ciiaracter 
traits.  Results  showed  that  those  children  in  the  group  designated  as 
"extreme  persevere tor"  were  leaders  in  mischief,  and  they  were  almost 
always  in  conflict  with  adult  authority;  the  children  in  the  group  of 
"moderate  persevere tor"  were  thought  to  be  more  reliable  and  better 
leaders  by  the  staff  ratings. 

•^J.  W.  Pinard,  "Tests  of  Perseveration."  British  Journal  of 
Psychology,  XXXn  (1932),  5-19. 


In  making  an  extensive  study  of  leaders  and  leadership  in  boys' 
camps.  Partridge'1'  found  it  necessary  to  gather  two  sets  of  data,  one 
designated  as  the  Gamp  Study,  the  other  as  the  Troop  Study.  While  some 
of  the  most  significant  findings  are  expressed  in  terms  of  comparison 
between  these  two  groups,  each  study  has  merit  within  itself.  In  both 
studies  the  age  range  of  boys  was  from  twelve  to  seventeen  year.;.  The 
Carp  Study  involved  one  hundred  forty- three  boy  campers,  whereas  the 
’Qroop  Study  included  two  hundred  cases  in  six  different  groups  of  Boy 
Scouts  in  and  around  New  York  City,  Growing  out  of  the  needs  found  In 
the  Camp  Study  was  the  development  of  a technique  for  identifying  leaders. 
It  was  a scheme  called  the  "five-man-  to-raan"  rating  in  which  each  boy 
rated  others  of  his  group  on  five  traits * leadership  ability,  athletic 
ability,  intelligence,  dependability,  and  appearance.  This  method  of 
identification  was  used  in  the  Troop  Study  In  establishing  each  boy 1 s 
leadership  rank  in  his  group.  Additional  data  gathered  from  other  sources 
included  age,  score  on  an  Army  Alpha  Test,  height,  weight.  Scout  Rank,  and 
time  of  tenure.  Analysis  of  these  data  reveals  a very  definite  relation- 
ship between  leadership  ability  and  such  factors  as  age,  intelligence, 
and  skill  in  performing  particular  activities.  Further  evidence  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  the  longer  the  group  remained  together  the  greater  the 
tendency  for  the  most  intelligent  individuals  to  gravitate  to  positions 
of  leadership. 

DeAlton  Partridge,  Leadership  Among  Adolescent  Boys,  Teachers 
College  Contribution  to  Education,  No.  60$  (New  Yorkt  eachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  193U). 
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Pigora1  has  contributed  a most  interesting  and  informative  com- 
parison in  his  book.  Leadership  or  Domination.  Sources  of  data  for  the 
work  were  drawn  from  personal  observation  by  the  author  and  from  the 
findings  of  numerous  other  investigations  in  social  behavior.  3h  the 
main,  this  volume  seems  to  show  that  although  leadership  and  domination 
are  both  social  processes,  they  are  very  different  in  the  ways  they 
function  as  social  controls.  The  author  defines  leadership  as  a Hprocess 
of  mutual  stimulation  whid*  by  the  successful  interplay  of  relevant  in- 
dividual differences,  controls  human  energy  in  the  pursuit  of  a coircnon 
cause, " ami  domination  as  "a  process  of  social  control  in  which  accepted 
superiors  assume  a position  of  command  and  demand  obedience  from,  those 
who  acknowledge  themselves  as  inferior  in  the  social  scale.” 

Of  special  interest  to  the  present  study  is  the  chapter  on  leader- 
ship and  domination  in  the  life  of  a child.  Resourcefulness  was  one  dif- 
ference found  between  dominance  and  leadership.  Pigors  states  that  while 
the  child  leader  attracts  followers  because  of  his  achievements  and  per- 
sonal attributes,  the  child  dominator,  having  no  real  inner  power,  copies 
external  aspects  of  authority  which  usually  take  on  a “bossy"  air.  The 
leader  is  resourceful,  independent,  enthusiastic,  and  cooperative.  Boys 
and  girls  both  reject  the  tyrant  and  bluffer,  and  will  not  tolerate  the 
spirit  of  domination  in  their  chief. 

lpaul  Pigors,  Leadership  or  Domination  (New  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1935)7  p*  35L. 
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Newstetter,  Feldstein  and  Newcomb*’  using  a sociological  approach 
to  the  study  of  leadership  have  contributed  appreciably  to  the  understand- 
ing of  group  work  and  its  problems  through  the  development  of  four  methods 
or  techniques  for  measuring  group  phenomena.  The  experiment  which  covered 
the  summers  of  1930  through  193U  is  a part  of  a larger  work  started  by  the 
Wawokiye  Camp  Research  project  in  1926. 

This  experiment  had  its  setting  in  camp  life,  and  covered  a period 
of  eight  camp  sessions  of  four  to  five  weeks  duration  in  which  thirty  boys 
were  in  each  camp  session.  In  half  of  the  periods  the  boys  were  of  junior 
high  school  age,  ten  to  thirteen  years,  while  the  campers  for  the  other 
periods  were  of  an  average  of  fourteen  years.  In  addition  to  the  director, 
the  c amp  was  staffed  with  twelve  persons,  fair  of  whom  gave  their  full 
attention  to  research  aspects.  They  were  assisted  by  all  the  other  members. 

The  main  problem  was  to  test  various  techniques  for  validity  and 
use  in  the  study  of  groups.  Among  the  techniques  devised  and  tested  for 
validity  were*  (l)  The  Personal  Preference  Technique  which  consisted  of 
a series  of  short  questions  or  scheduled  interviews  dealing  with  experi- 
ences, opinions,  and  attitudes;  (2)  ratings  on  group  acceptance  by  six 
counsellors  at  four-week  intervals;  (3)  objective  observation  of  group 
activities;  and  (U)  a Cordiality  Scale  for  measuring  aspects  of  inter- 
action. The  reliability  established  for  the  first  three  techniques  was 
•95,  *75j  and  .8U  respectively,  but  the  fourth  test  for  cordiality  failed 
to  distinguish  one  individual  from  another  in  any  reliable  fashion.  From 

Wilber  Newstetter,  Marc  J.  Feldstein,  and  Theodore  M.  Newcomb, 

Group  Adjustment:  A Study  in  Experimental  Sociology.  (Cleveland,  Ohio: 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences,  Western  Reserve  University,  1938). 
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the  results,  the  author  concludes  in  respect  to  the  cordiality  measure 
that,  perhaps,  the  way  to  study  social  adjustment  of  an  individual  is 
not  to  study  his  behavior,  but  to  study  the  behavior  of  others  towards 
him. 

The  analysis  of  the  factors  involved  in  the  testing  of  several 
techniques  revealed  correlations  between  group  status  and  chronological 
age,  mental  age  and  intelligence  to  be  .1*5,  .1*5*  and  ,17»  respectively. 

It  appears  that  in  the  long  run  those  oampers  with  higher  chronological 
and  mental  ages  tended  to  have  a higher  group  status  within  their  group 
than  the  younger  members  of  the  group,  but  this  tendency  manifested 
itself  rather  moderately.  No  great  difference  in  the  age  groups  was 
found  in  respect  to  stability  of  group  status. 

One  of  the  most  complete  investigations  of  the  adolescent  per- 
sonality in  terms  of  leadership  ability  is  a contribution  by  Tiyon.1 
This  research  covers  a period  of  three  years  (1933-1936)  and  represents 
one  panel  of  data  from  a larger  study.  The  Growth  Study  of  Adolescents. 
which  was  conducted  at  the  University  of  California  Institute  of  ChiH 
Welfare  in  Oakland,  California. 

2he  nurnose  of  the  study  was  to  discover  those  qualities  or 
aspects  of  personality  which  were  considered  desirable  by  adolescent 
boys  and  girls.  Further,  the  changes  in  evaluation  of  identified  quali- 
ties which  were  made  by  boys  and  girls  after  a three-year  interval  were 
examined. 

^Caroline  M.  Tryon,  "Evaluations  of  Adolescent  Personality  by 
Adolescents,"  Monographs  of  the  Society  for  Research  in  Child  Developments, 
TJi  No.  1*  (Washington,  D.  C.i  Society  for  Research  in  Child  Development, 
1939). 
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TWelve  year  old  boys  and  girls  from  the  high  sixth  and  low 
seventh  grade  levels  of  the  Oakland,  California,  schools  were  selected 
for  the  first  testing  (May,  1933)*  Then  a second  testing  (December, 

1935,  and  April,  1936)  was  made  on  these  same  boys  and  girls  when  they 
were  in  the  ninth  grade  level.  More  than  75  par  cent  of  a group  of 
approximately  200  subjects  were  common  to  both  testings. 

The  major  source  of  information  was  from  a "verbal  portrait" 
matching  technique  (Guess  Who)  in  which  classmates*  opinions  of  each 
other  were  given.  The  test  contained  a series  of  twenty  word  pictures 
describing  the  extremes  of  traits  such  as  "restless  - quiet."  Another 
source  of  data  was  the  anecdotal  records  and  ratings  made  by  adult  ob- 
servers. Correlation  profile  analysis  and  variant  factor  analysis  were 
used  to  locate  constellations  of  traits  and  to  study  the  patterns  of 
relationships  between  traits  and  constellation  of  traits. 

The  study  revealed  significant  findings  regarding  age-sex  dif- 
ferences in  the  attitudes  of  adolescent  beys  and  girls  relative  to  leader- 
ship  prestige.  The  most  noted  change  of  values  a3  evidenced  through  the 
"cluster"  of  traits  was  in  the  girls  between  the  age  level  of  twelve  and 
the  age  level  of  fifteen.  The  changes  for  the  boys  seemed  minor  and  in 
terms  of  slightly  shifted  emphasis.  The  outstanding  difference  between 
the  younger  boys  and  girls  seemed  to  center  around  the  cluster  of  traits 
which  differentiated  individuals  in  terms  of  aggressive  and  overt  acti- 
vity of  any  sort.  This  quality  was  more  marked  in  boys  than  in  girls 
as  shown  by  the  correlation  between  leadership  and  activity  which  was 
.72  and  .53,  respectively.  While  attributes  frequently  considered 
masculine  such  as  skill  in  games,  fearlessness,  and  self-assurance 
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continued  to  be  important  determinants  of  prestige  for  the  older  boys, 
the  older  girl  leaders  were  characterized  by  such  terms  as  enthusiastic, 
popular,  self-confident,  and  having  a general  good  humor. 

The  purpose  of  McGahan's'*'  study  was  to  ascertain  the  factors  re- 
lated to  leadership  ability  of  the  elementary  child  and  through  special 
training  to  promote  leadership  growth  in  those  children  who  did  not 
receive  recognition  in  their  respective  classes.  Hie  method  used  to 
obtain  the  pupil  leadership  rating  was  by  pupil  elections.  Leadership 
scores  were  obtained  on  one  hundred  and  seven  children  in  the  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades  based  on  six  elections  held  throughout 
the  school  year.  Two  groups  were  formed  for  the  training  program: 
grades  four  and  six  were  selected  for  the  control  group,  while  grades 
five  and  seven  made  up  the  experimental  group.  Hie  experimental  group 
whicn  was  designated  as  "the  stimulated"  group  was  further  divided  into 
three  divisions  according  to  the  subject's  score  of  recognition  in  the 
October  election:  the  upper  third,  the  middle  third,  and  the  lower 

third.  A program  was  inaugurated  to  stimulate  the  experimental  group 
into  a better  understanding  of  leadership  and  to  see  if  leadership  status 
could  be  lifted.  Factors  studied  in  relationship  to  leadership  were  re- 
tardation, academic  achievement,  intelligence,  personality  deviations, 
and  general  personality  traits. 

The  study  revealed  that  knowledge  of  subject  matter,  intelligence, 
and  a well-balanced  personality  strongly  influenced  status  positions  in 
the  group,  and  that  leadership  status  can  be  raised  in  children  of  low 

^F.  E.  McGahan,  "Factors  Associated  with  Leadership  Ability," 

Texas  Outlook,  XXV  (July,  19Ul),  37-38* 
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leadership  ability.  To  seek  farther  substantiation  of  the  above  findings 
ten  students  ranking  quite  low  on  recognition  were  selected  for  extensive 
counseling  and  guidance.  It  was  found  at  the  end  of  the  period  that  all 
ten  students  had  increased  in  their  recognition  rank. 

Miller  and  Dollard^  bring  to  the  study  of  leadership  a most 
significant  viewpoint  in  which  they  stress  imitation  as  a basis  for 
social  learning.  They  state  that  imitation  is  most  likely  to  occur  in 
those  situations  of  hierarchy  or  rank  with  regard  to  specific  skills  and 
social  status.  Through  a series  of  highly  structured  experimental 
studies,  they  applied  the  theory  of  learning  through  imitation  to  some 
of  the  aspects  of  leadership  and  fellowship. 

Subjects  for  the  various  experiments  were  boys  from  the  third 
and  fourth  grades  of  the  city  schools  of  New  Haven.  Miller  and  Dollard 
had  set  forth  four  classes  of  persons  who  are  apt  to  hold  leadership  or 
status  positions:  those  who  are  superior  in  an  age-grade : in  a hierarchy 

of  social  status;  in  an  intelligence  ranking  system]  and  in  te clinicians 
in  any  field.  In  general,  these  classifications  fall  in  line  with  the 
findings  of  many  other  investigators. 

Acker son ^ approached  leadership  from  a rather  negative  position 
in  that  his  primary  interest  was  in  a quantitative  investigation  into 
many  causal  factors  underlying  undesirable  behavior  manifestations  in 
children.  His  study  was  not  intended  primarily  as  an  investigation  into 

ANeal  S.  Miller  and  John  Dollard,  Social  Learning  and  imitation 
(New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  lPl+lj/pp.  yi-217. 

%).  Acker son.  Children 1 s Behavior  Problems:  Relative  importance 

and  Inter-Correlation  Among  Traits.  Vol.'  Il  (Chicago:  University'  of 

Chicago  Press,  19U2). 
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the  deviation  from  the  conventional  norm  of  acceptable  behavior  in 
children.  However,  this  study  is  deemed  valuable  in  that  it  contributes 
to  the  understanding  of  some  aspects  of  leadership.  The  sampling  con- 
sisted of  2,113  white  boys  and  1,181  white  girls  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  eighteen  who  had  been  examined  at  the  Illinois  Institute  for  Research. 
The  entire  study  covers  two  volumes.  Volume  II  deals  with  inter- correla- 
tions among  children's  traits,  most  of  which  were  grouped  as  personality 
difficulties  or  conduct  difficulties.  Data  were  obtained  from  case  nota- 
tions which  had  been  gained  through  interviews  with  parents,  the  subject, 
or  from  some  informant  who  knew  the  subject.  Among  the  l6l  frequently 
noted  behavior  traits  studied  were  "leader"  and  "follower."  The  results 
of  these  inter-correlations  as  they  deal  with  leadership  and  personality- 
traits  will  be  presented  in  subsequent  chapters  of  this  study. 

McCandless1  gives  an  account  of  an  experiment  to  test  the  typo- 
thesis  that  in  an  autocratic  group  the  relationship  between  dominative 
behavior  and  popularity  will  be  highly  correlated,  but  as  the  group 
becomes  democratic  this  relationship  will  tend  to  decrease  or  disappear. 
The  experiment  was  carried  on  at  the  Wayne  County  Training  School, 
Northville,  Michigan.  The  school  gives  training  for  future  community- 
adjustment  to  high  grade  mentally  deficient  boys,  many  of  whom  are  pre- 
delinquent. The  age  range  was  from  twelve  years  and  five  months  to 
sixteen  years  and  seven  months. 

In  general,  the  plan  of  experimentation  consisted  in  measuring 
the  dominance  and  popularity  of  two  groups  of  boys  under  different  types 

1Boyd  R.  McCandless,  "Changing  Relationships  between  Dominance 
and  Social  Acceptability  During  Group  Democratization, " American  Journal 
of  Orthopsychiatry.  XII  (19U2),  529-535. 
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of  control,  namely,  "autocratic  rule"  under  adult  authority  and  "self- 
government"  which  was  totally  handled  by  the  boy  residents  of  the  experi- 
mental group#  Data  were  gathered  on  the  experimental  group  while  it  was 
under  complete  adult  authority,  then  twice  again  at  four  month  intervals 
after  returning  self-government  to  the  boys.  As  a control,  measures  of 
dominance  and  popularity  were  made  on  a group  of  adult  dominated  boys 
over  a four-month  period.  There  were  twenty-four  boys  in  the  experi- 
mental group  and  twenty-five  in  the  control  group. 

Sociometric  technique  was  used  to  obtain  the  popularity  or  social 
acceptability  scores,  while  dominance  was  measured  by  a paired  compari- 
son in  which  each  boy  in  a cottage  was  compared  by  his  supervisor  with 
every  other  boy  on  three  items*  (l)  showing  the  most  initiative  in  per- 
forming tasks  assigned  to  neither,  (2)  gaining  possession  of  materials 
and  equipment,  and  (3)  using  techniques  of  out-ordering  or  directing 
the  other. 

Correlation  analysis  showed  a decrease  from  .77  to  ,3k  in  the 
relationship  between  dominance  and  popularity  in  the  experimental  group, 
whereas  an  increase  from  .63  to  .81*  was  found  in  the  control  group.  Tb 
summarize,  it  was  found  that  there  were  highly  significant  positive  re- 
lationships between  popularity  and  dominance  in  the  two  groups  when 
under  complete  adult  control,  whereas  during  the  process  of  democrati- 
zation of  one  group  this  relationship  almost  completely  disappeared. 

The  relationship  showed  a decided  rise  in  the  control  group  which 
remained  under  autocratic  adult  rule, 

xIbid..  p,  531.  The  author  calls  the  dominant  boy  in  an  auto- 
cratic society  a leader  and  highly  acceptable  because  he  dares  to  react 
in  a fashion  in  which  all  boys  would  liice  to  react  if  it  were  not  for 
certain  restraints. 
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A follow-through  of  the  six  most  dominant  and  the  six  least  domi- 
nant boys  disclosed  the  fact  that  although  dominant  boys  grow  somewhat 
less  dominant  and  somewhat  less  popular  with  tim%  they  st.il  1 remain  after 
eight  months  high  in  social  acceptability  and  in  qualities  of  leadership. 
Hie  explanation  offered  is  that  with  democratization  other  qualities  such 
as  good  sportsmanship,  participation  in  group  activities,  honesty,  and 
some  personal  qualities  become  correlated  with  social  acceptability. 

Hie  data  of  the  study  permit  two  hypotheses:  (l)  that  the 

process  of  democratization  might  tend  to  obscure  a correlation  between 
dominance  as  such  and  social  acceptability,  but  would  not, for  instance, 
reduce  popularity  of  an  extremely  dominant  boy  who  was  also  a -very  good 
sportj  and  (2)  that  the  present  method  of  research  (group  study)  offers 
a hopeful  approach  for  the  study  of  extant  and  changing  social  patterns 
within  a given  group,  and  probably  affords  a valid  picture  of  certain 
patterns  of  social  personality. 

Another  study  employing  the  pupil  choice  technique  was  made  by 
Bonney1  to  determine  factors  related  to  the  leadership  positions  of  three 
groups  of  second  grade  children.  Tuo  public  schools  and  one  demonstration 
school  in  Houston,  Ttexa s, were  the  centers  for  this  extensive  investigation. 
Data  collected  at  specified  intervals  during  the  school  year  on  approxi- 
mately ninety  pupils  in  nineteen  choosing  situations  yielded  significant 
results  on  the  distribution  and  stability  of  status^  at  the  second  grade 

^Merle  E.  Bonney,  "A  Study  of  Social  Status  on  the  Second  Grade 
Level,"  Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology,  LX  (191*2),  217-305. 

^Bonney  stated  that  such  terms  as  status,  recognition,  acceptance, 
and  social  success  were  all  used  interchangably.  See  p.  272,  Journal  of 
Genetic  Psychology.  LX  (191*2). 
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level.  Correlations  between  these  status  scores  and  other  personality 

. » - 

factors  revealed  that  the  trait  which  most  clearly  differentiated  the 
highest  from  the  lowest  in  status  was  "cooperation  in  a group"  (a  group 
sense  of  duty).  This  finding  was  in  line  with  other  positive  leader- 
ship traits  expressed  as  "confident  before  a group*"  "attractive  appear- 
ance," and  "having  a contribution  to  make  to  the  group." 

Extending  this  study  in  the  same  school  situation  and  by  use  of 
the  same  technique  Bonney^-  was  able  to  measure  the  degree  of  constancy 
between  three  successive  grade  levels— 2nd,  3rd,  and  Uth— with  respect 
to  social  acceptance,  intelligence,  academic  attainment,  mutual  friends, 
and  leaders. 

Hie  scores  on  general  social  acceptance  and  mutual  friendship 
were  obtained  over  three  grade  levels  in  three  Denton  Schools.  Group 
intelligence  tests  and  tests  for  measuring  of  academic  achievement  were 
administered.  Correlations  were  run  between  intelligence  and  academic 
scores  for  the  various  grade  levels  and  the  four  measurements  previously 
named.  All  correlations  were  found  to  be  quite  high  with  the  exception 
of  those  in  mutual  friendships.  Results  showed  general  social  acceptance 
was  approximately  as  constant  over  the  three  years  as  were  I.Q.'s  and 
academic  achievement. 

Correlations  at  each  grade  level  disclosed  the  highest  relation- 
ship between  general  social  acceptance  and  mutual  friendship  while  low 

^•Merle  E.  3onney,  "Hie  Relative  Stability  of  Social  Intelligence 
and  Academic  Status  in  Grades  II  to  IV  and  the  Interrelationships  between 
These  Various  Forms  of  Growth,"  Journal  of  Educational  Pevcholoav.  XXXIV 
(19U3),  68-102.  “ ^ 
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relationship  existed  between  general  social  acceptance  and  both  intelli- 
gence and  academic  achievement. 

ttie  results  of  a breakdown  by  grades  emphasized  the  constancy 
of  social  status  by  showing  a greater  stability  for  general  social 
acceptance  between  the  second  and  third  grades  than  for  either  intelli- 
gence or  academic  achievement.  Between  the  third  and  fourth  grades  of 
each  school  a high  degree  of  constancy  was  seen  in  the  correlations, 

.90,  .68,  and  .69,  but  not  as  high  as  were  found  for  intelligence  and 
academic  achievement  between  the  same  grade  levels.  The  highest  degree 
of  stability,  .90,  was  found  in  a school  which  had  the  smallest  amount 
of  pupil  turnover.  Si  general,  the  data  gave  the  author  basis  for  con- 
cluding that  a child's  social  position  from  grade  to  grade  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  is  approximately  as  constant  as  is  his  position  in  intelli- 
gence and  academic  achievement. 

Hunt-*-  used  the  Personal  Preference  technique  on  a group  of  boys 
in  a summer  camp  in  Maine  to  arrive  at  some  conclusions  relative  to 
leadership  at  the  elementary  level.  There  were  twenty- three  boys  con- 
sidered normal  by  common  standards.  The  group  was  divided  into  four- 
cabin  groups  with  two  counselors  in  charge  of  each  cabin.  Data  for  the 
investigation  were  obtained  from  three  sources!  the  group  status  ratings 
acquired  through  subject  choices;  personal  camp  sheet  from  the  medical 
records;  and  the  counselors'  ratings  on  each  boy  on  five  traits*  gene- 
rosity - stinginess;  physical  attraction  - ugliness;  ordered  activity  - 
restlessness;  lack  of  egocen tricity  - egocen tricity;  and  obedience  - 
disobedience . 

^■J.  M.  Hunt  and  R.  L.  Solomon,  "The  Stability  and  Some  Correlates 
of  Group-Status  in  A Summer  Camp  Grou  pf  Young  Boys, " American  Journal  of 
Psychology.  LV  (l9l|2),  33-U5. 


Outstanding  in  the  findings  were*  (l)  that  personal  preference 
techniques  can  be  used  quite  successfully  at  this  age  level,  (2)  that  the 
functional  leader  of  the  group  can  sometimes  be  identified  by  the  number 
of  indirect  choices  rather  than  always  by  the  direct  choices,  and  (3) 
with  time  in  camp  the  correlation  between  group  status  and  such  charac- 
teristics as  athletic  ability  decrease  while  those  correlations  between 
group  status  and  behavioral  traits  increased. 

%■  use  of  the  interview  technique.  Mason1  attempted  to  investi- 
gate leadership  at  the  fourth  grade  level  in  order  to  determine  initial 
signs  of  leadership;  evidences  of  directional,  organizational,  or  aggres- 
sive attitudes;  personality  traits;  relationship  to  intelligence;  and  the 
extension  of  leadership  ability  into  other  school  activities.  A particu- 
lar elementary  school  in  Los  Angeles  with  an  enrollment  of  31*6  pupils 
from  kindergarten  through  the  sixth  grade  furnished  the  setting  for  this 
study.  The  fourth  grade  selected  for  study  had  a membership  of  33  pupils 
whose  ages  ranged  from  eight  years  to  ten  years  and  four  months;  intelli- 
gence ranked  average  or  slightly  above,  and  most  of  them  came  from  middle 
class  families. 

The  interview  technique  used  to  collect  most  of  the  data  involved 
teachers,  principals,  playground  attendants,  and  extended  day  workers. 
Child  care  supervision  was  offered  at  this  school  from  six  in  the  morning 
until  six  in  the  evening  for  working  parents.  A fairly  accurate  picture 
of  each  child  was  obtained  from  his  activities  and  relationships  in  his 
classroom,  in  the  school  program  in  general,  and  on  the  playground  during 

1 Beverly  D.  Mason,  "Leadership  in  tie  Fourth  tirade,"  Sociology 
and  Social  Research.  XXXVI  (March,  1952),  239-2 i*3. 


and  after  school  hours.  lb  supplement  these  data  collected  toy  interview, 
the  author  used  material  from  personality  tests  and  certain  other  school 
records.  Die  composite  ratings  for  each  child  were  arranged  on  a Data 
Sheet,  developed  by  the  writer,  which  classified  and  ranked  each  pupil  on 
such  measures  as  personality  traits,  intelligence,  classroom  officers, 
and  playground  status  positions  held.  An  analysis  of  the  Data  Sheet 
seemed  to  reveal  seven  outstanding  leaders  in  a group  of  thirty-three 
pupils  in  dependability,  ability  to  finish  an  assigned  task,  resource- 
fulness, and  self-confidence.  One  significant  finding  for  the  purposes 
of  this  investigation  into  the  leadership  of  children  seemed  to  be  that 
children  begin  to  feel  group  minded  at  eight  years  of  age.  Generally, 
it  was  found  that  leadership  behavior  does  extend  itself  into  all  school 
activities  because  the  mature  child  in  the  classroom  is  likely  to  be  the 
well  coordinated  child  on  the  playground,  and,  also,  the  one  most  able 
to  assume  extra-curricular  duties  such  as  safety  patrol,  class  positions, 
and  scout  work* 

Mailer1  has  contributed  significantly  to  the  understanding  of 
some  of  the  attributes  of  leadership  through  his  attempts  to  measure 
aspects  of  cooperation  with  other  variables  at  the  elementary  age-level. 
The  population  tested  consisted  1,538  children  from  ten  different  schools. 
The  grade  range  was  from  fifth  through  the  eighth. 

Sources  of  data  were  obtained  from  a behavior  test  devised  to 
measure  the  responses  to  competition  and  cooperation  Including  the  rela- 
tive intensity  of  each,  and  from  ratings  and  scores  on  a number  of 

1J.  B.  Mailer,  Cooperation  and  Competition*  An  Experimental  Study 
in  Motivation,  Teachers  College  Contribution  to  Education  Ijo.  3; Si*  (View  ^ 
York*  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  Press,  1925). 
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objective  tests.  Pertinent  to  the  problem  of  leadership  was  one  general 
conclusion  that  cooperation  was  found  to  be  specific  rather  than  general 
but  closely  associated  with  other  forms  of  social  behavior  and  that  it 
tends  to  be  fundamental  to  the  effective  functioning  of  group  organizations. 
Further,  it  was  found  that  cooperation  with  an  organized  group  resulted  in 
greater  efficiency  than  with  an  arbitrary  group j that  members  of  a group 
will  tend  to  show  a higher  degree  of  cooperation  if  there  is  within  the 
group  little  variation  of  intelligence,  age  and  social  factors.  Finally, 
of  concern  in  planning  for  leadership  training,  it  was  found  that  the 
lack  of  practice  in  group  activities  in  which  a child  works  with  his 
fellows  for  a coiranon  goal  precludes  the  formation  of  habits  of  cooperation. 

Bedoian1  made  use  of  the  sociometric  device  in  a study  canparing 
leadership  ability  through  the  measuring  of  social  acceptance  as  it  exists 
in  what  he  termed  "under-age,"  "at-age,"  and  "over-age"  pupils  in  the 
sixth  grade.  The  rating  scores  were  determined  by  the  combined  weighted 
scores  of  first,  second,  and  third  choices  on  four  criteria  of  sociometric 
tests.  These  criteria  embraced  leadership  ability  on  the  playground,  in 
olficial  classroom  positions,  in  social  situations,  and  in  situations  re- 
quiring intellectual  skills. 


The  population  selected  for  this  study  comprised  7h3  sixth  grade 
pupils  from  22  different  classes.  Computation  of  the  standard  scores  were 
made  from  tabulated  raw  scores  through  statistical  procedures.  It  was 
evident  from  the  data  that  age  within  a group  determines  social  acceptance^ 


,,  „ . Vagharsh  H.  Bedoian,  "Social  Acceptability  and  Social  Rejection  of 

the  Under-age,  At-age,  and  Over-age  on  the  Sixth  Grade  Level,"  Journal  of 
Educational  Research.  XXXXVII  No.  7 (March,  195U),  &3-520.  

2The  author  through  his  criteria  of  sociometric  questions  embraces 
leadership  status  in  his  concept  of  social  acceptance. 
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to  a considerable  degree.  While  the  "under-age"  pupils  made  the  best 
showing,  it  was  noted  that  the  slightly  "under-age"  enjoyed  a much  higher 
status  than  those  pupils  who  were  "under-age"  to  a greater  degree.  A 
significantly  larger  proportion  of  "under-age"  pupils  was  found  among 
the  "stars  of  attraction,"  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  "over— age" 
pupils  constituted  a significantly  larger  proportion  of  the  "rejectees." 
The  "at-age"  pupils  seemed  to  hold  rather  constantly  a place  in  the 
middle  range  of  status  choices.  A point  of  great  interest  growing  out 
of  the  study  is  that  if  "over-age"  pupils  are  placed  together,  they  enjoy 
a higher  degree  of  status  than  do  the  "over-age"  pupils  who  form  the 
isolates  in  a class. 

Reviews  of  Selected  Foreign  Studies 

Among  the  studies  of  leadership  in  children  are  found  six  foreign 
studies  which  are  of  value  to  the  present  stuty.  These  selected  foreign 
studies  have  used  a sociological  approach  to  leadership,  iinphasis  has 
been  placed  on  the  interaction  in  a group,  the  changes  occurring  in  group 
structure,  and  the  strength  and  stability  of  group  norms  in  relation  to 
certain  types  of  leadership.  Secondary  sources  of  data  for  these  brief 
reviews  have  been  competent  abstracts  and  translations.  As  stated  pre- 
viously, the  foreign  studies  are  included  in  the  present  study  for 
descriptive  and  supportive  purposes. 

The  first  of  the  foreign  studies  is  a report  on  child  sociology 
by  Chevaleva-Janovskaia.1  Observations  were  made  on  838  spontaneous 

^•5.  Chevaleva-Janovakaia,  "Les  groupements  spontanes  d'enfants  a 
l'age  precola ires  (The  Spontaneous  Grouping  of  Children  of  Preschool  Age)," 
Archives  de  Psychologie,  XX  (1927),  219-233*  Psychological  Abstract.  I 
(1927),  661.  ta 


groupings  of  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  eight  in  an  infant 
school  in  Odessa,  Kussia.  The  investigation  concerned  itself  with  exami- 
ning tiie  age  span  of  natural  groupings,  the  number  comprising  each  group, 
and  the  duration  of  childrens'  groups. 

It  was  found  that  children  have  a tendency  to  Join  comrades  of 
an  age  little  different  from  their  own.  In  1*0  per  cent  of  the  cases  the 
children  of  the  same  group  did  not  differ  more  than  a year,  while  only 
7 per  cent  gave  a difference  of  three  years.  The  most  frequent  groupings 
were  those  which  included  only  two  children  with  the  frequency  of  groupings 
of  three  following  closely.  Groups  of  six  and  eight  occurred  with  less 
frequency.  The  duration  of  free  grouping  aiming  young  children  was  found 
to  be  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes.  Groups  lasting  two  hours  or  more  were 
very  rare.  The  investigator  was  able  to  identify  a "leader*  in  53  per 
cent  of  the  natural  groupings.  Boys  were  found  to  occupy  places  of 
leadership  more  often  than  girls.  It  was  found  that  "aptitude"  for 
being  a leader  increased  with  age. 

Ttoo  years  later  Che vale va - Ja no vaka ia  and  Sylla^  contributed  an 
interesting  study  on  the  types  of  leadership  in  1*00  groups  of  children. 
Techniques  of  observation  and  recording  were  employed  to  study  the  leader- 
ship behavior  and  the  changes  in  the  group  under  various  conditions. 

After  determining  the  leader  in  one  group  the  experimenters  placed  him  in 
a new  group  situation  and  noted  changes  in  his  behavior  as  a leader.  In 
this  way,  changes  in  leadership  and  within  the  group  could  be  noted. 

Cheva le  va- Ja  no vala ia  and  D.  Sylla,  "Essai  d'une  'etude  sur  les 
enfants  maneurs  (A  Study  of  Leaders  among  Children),"  Journal  de  Psycho- 
logie,  XXVI  (1929),  6ol*-6l2.  Psychological  Abstracts.  IV  (1930),  153. 


The  investigators  reported  that  child  leaders  were  differentiated 
by  such  characteristics  asi  a longer  duration  of  verbal  excitation; 
greater  rapidity  in  the  formation  of  associative  reactions;  predominance 
of  process  of  excitation  over  those  of  inhibition;  greater  facility  in 
positive  induction;  and  a higher  degree  of  differentiation  of  reactions. 
However,  these  conclusions  were  held  as  relative  and  dependent  upon  the 
composition  of  the  group,  the  situation,  and  the  age  and  sex  of  the  leader. 

Marcia^  concludes  from  his  study  cm  leadership  in  children  that 
before  the  age  of  five  there  could  be  no  leadership;  that  from  five  to 
eight  leadership  remained  in  a rather  undeveloped  form  but  became  more 
clearly  defined  after  nine  years.  He  found  that  during  puberty  leader- 
ship seemed  better  developed  and  organized,  but  adolescence  brought  about 
regression,  as  leadership  at  this  age  seemed  to  lose  its  defined  character, 
individual  leadership  in  boys  was  found  to  be  more  accentuated  than  in 
girls;  that  is,  leadership  in  girls  tended  to  be  more  equalized  among  the 
group  and  less  directed  by  ary  one  individual*  Further,  it  was  found  that 
leadership  in  children  was  less  defined  than  in  adults. 

3h  a series  of  highly  structured  experiments  Luithlen2  tested  the 
"initiative  and  quality  of  child  leaders"  under  various  situations.  The 
subjects  were  taken  through  a series  of  four  tests  in  which  a "two-person" 
technique  was  used.  The  paired  technique  consisted  of  presenting  the 

^•G.  E.  Marcia,  "Conducerea  la  copii, " (Leadership  in  Children), 
Review  of  Psychologie,  I (1938),  Ul7-Uii? . Psychological  Abstracts.  XIII 
(1939),  USO.  h 

F , Lulthlen,  "Psychologie  der  Initiative  und  der  Fuhrereigen- 
schaflen,"  (The  Psychology  and  the  Quality  of  Leaders),  Xsch.  f angew 
psychologie,  XXXIX  (1931),  96-122.  Psychological  Abstracts.  V (1931),  W*8. 
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couple  with  identical  situations  and  testing  materials.  Die  first  test 
involved  words  which  were  to  be  built  jointly  into  meaningful  sentences, 
while  the  second  test  was  to  build  phrases  into  a connected  story.  Die 
third  test  consisted  of  a picture-book  series  in  which  connected  episodes 
were  to  be  arranged.  The  fourth  was  devised  to  test  inhibitions  by  evok- 
ing feelings  of  unpleasantness  while  covering  a metal  plate  with  smaller 
plates  drawn  from  a dry  box,  a box  filled  with  water,  and  a box  filled 
with  sticky  fluid.  Observations  were  made  and  all  behavior  responses 
recorded  for  all  four  tests. 

The  author  found  the  ideal  leader  to  be  a compound  of  what  he 
termed  a characterological  factor  (initiative),  a sociological  factor 
(assertiveness),  and  a biological  factor  (vitality).  The  general  con- 
clusions were  that  character  traits  of  leadership  are  related  to  specific 
situations,  and  that  intellectuality  of  an  academic  variety  is  not 
essential  to  effective  leadership, 

From  Japan  comes  one  of  the  few  studies  on  the  leader-follower 
structure  of  school  classes.  Tbki^  adopted  the  questionnaire  and  the 
field  experiment  methods  for  his  investigation  of  a large  group  of  Japanese 
school  children  with  an  age  range  of  eight  through  twelve.  Die  question- 
naire consisted  of  a series  of  questions  about  whom  they  considered  a 
leader  and  the  reasons  for  these  choices.  The  field  experiment  consti- 
tuted play  and  work  group  situations  in  which  the  leader  sometimes  took 
part  and  sometimes  was  removed  from  the  group.  The  influence  of  the 
leader  in  each  situation  was  recorded. 

^K.  Toki,  "Fuhrer  Geflgschafls  struktur  in  der  Schulklasse  (Leader- 
Follower  Structure  in  School  Glasses ),"  Japanese  Journal  of  Psychology,  X 
(1935),  27-56.  Psychological  Abstracts,  IX  (1935),  5U3. 
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The  author  found  that  the  leader  ~follcv?er  structure  to  which  each 
child  belongs  increases  in  number  and  differentiation  with  the  advance- 
ment of  school  years j that  the  same  child  may  be  a follower  in  one  situa- 
tion as  well  as  a leader  in  another.  He  found  that  the  structure  of  a 
group  may  continue  to  exist  or  may  sometimes  disappear.  In  one  instance 
when  he  removed  the  leader  to  a small  distance  from  the  group,  it  collapsed, 
but  when  the  leader  was  taken  out  of  sight  and  reach  there  appeared  a new 
structure  which  was  called  a "quasl-leader-foilower"  structure.  However, 
with  the  return  of  the  former  leader  this  structure  also  disappeared. 

His  general  conclusion  seemed  to  be  that  the  leadership  role  is  central 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  group,  and  that  in  the  presence  of  a satis- 
factorily functioning  leader,  the  leadership  potential  of  other  members 
of  the  group  is  not  likely  to  emerge. 

A study  of  the  relationship  between  the  leader  and  the  group  by 
Merei^  was  concerned  with  such  questions  ass  "Do  group  habits  and  tradi- 
tions change  with  ttie  appearance  of  the  leader?  Does  the  leader  intro- 
duce new  habits  and  does  the  group  accept  them?  Does  the  group  follow 
the  leader  or  does  it  force  its  traditions  upon  him?"  Observations  were 
made  in  twelve  groups  of  nursery  children  to  discover  the  power  of  social 
penetration  of  twenty-six  children  capable  of  leadership.  The  age 3 of 
all  tiie  children  ranged  from  four  to  eleven  years.  The  age  differences 
in  a group  never  exceeded  two  years.  In  most  cases  each  group  was  com- 
posed of  three  children,  although  some  groups  had  four  or  six  members. 

The  leaders  in  most  cases  were  older. 

•^•lorei,  Ferenc,  "Group  Leadership  and  institutionalization, " Human 
Relations.  II  (19U9),  23-39. 
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The  general  plan  of  the  study  consisted  of  three  steps*  (l)  the 
selection  of  the  twenty- six  child  leaders;  (2)  the  formation  of  the  twelve 
groups  and  observation  of  them;  and  (3)  recording  of  the  reactions  of  the 
twelve  groups  as  each  of  the  twenty-six  leaders  were  introduced.  A group 
was  said  to  be  institutionalized  when  their  habits  and  traditions  appeared 
to  become  lasting. 

Iterei  found  three  types  of  leadership  behavior  expressed*  ti  e 
•’order-giving, " the  "proprietor,"  and  the  "diplomat."  It  was  found  that 
the  "play  of  forces 1 between  the  leader  and  group  would  depend  upon  the 
degree  of  crystal  ization  of  traditions,  the  extent  of  collaborative  play, 
and  the  degree  of  group  cohesion.  The  author  concludes  that  confronted 
by  a group  having  its  own  traditions  the  leader  proves  weak  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  when  confronting  them  singly  he  is  stronger  than  any  one 
member  of  the  group— stronger  precisely  as  to  his  social  penetrating 
power. 

Summary 

Brief  reviews  of  leadership  literature  on  American  children  at 
the  pre-school  and  elementary  levels  have  been  presented  in  chronological 
order.  Ihe  purpose  of  each  review  was  to  give  information  concerning  the 
researcher,  the  purpose  of  the  study,  the  social  composition  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  technique  used  in  the  investigation,  and  the  findings  as  re- 
lated to  the  present  study.  No  attempt  at  this  point  has  been  made  to 
analyze  the  methodologies  or  results  of  the  studies. 

These  studies  met  the  criteria  for  selecting  them  as  leadership 
studies  in  that  they  gave  evidence  either  in  the  title  or  context  of  the 
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stutty  that  the  phenomenon  of  leadership  was  under  consideration  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  Each  has  made  sons  contribution  to  the  stucfy 
of  leadership. 

Research  at  the  pre-school  level  yields  nine  leadership  studies 
most  of  which  view  leadership  as  a pattern  of  social  contact  or  control 
over  another  individual  since  this  age  group  has  not  reached  the  social 
maturity  and  expansion  necessary  for  group  particination.  The  few  studies 
at  this  level  might  indicate  inadequacies  in  the  methodologies  for  leader- 
ship identification  or  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  adult  to  realize 
that  leadership  potentials  at  an  early  age  are  of  significant  value  for 
exploration. 

Ttoenty-two  studies  at  the  elementary  level  were  reviewed,  six 
of  which  extend  the  age  range  through  the  high  school  level.  As  stated 
previously,  the  placement  of  the  studies  with  extended  age  range  has  been 
made  according  to  the  age  emphasis  in  the  study.  Ihe  increase  of  the 
number  of  studies  at  the  elementary  level  may  be  attributed  to*  (l)  the 
age  group  which  lends  itself  more  readily  to  the  various  methodologies 
of  the  investigation*  (2)  the  social-emotional  maturity  of  the  individual* 
and  (3)  an  increase  in  opportunities  of  group  interaction  which  gives 
rise  to  leadership. 

2he  last  section  of  the  chapter  presented  reviews  of  six  selected 
foreign  studies  on  leadership  in  children.  These  studies  have  been  pre- 
sented for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  comparative  and  supportive  data  for 
the  present  study. 

Reviews  of  studies  at  the  junior  and  senior  high  levels  will  be 
presented  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  III 


REVIEW  OF  RESEARCH  AT  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  AND  SENIOR  HIGH  LEVELS 

The  twentieth  century  has  been  referred  to  as  "the  century  of 
the  child"  even  though  the  child  study  movement  has  its  beginnings  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  measure  of  the  value  of  the  child  studies 
lies  in  the  contributions  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  improvement  of 
the  lives  of  the  boys  and  girls.  Facts  become  valuable  only  as  they 
provide  a dependable  basis  for  knowledge  and  understanding.  Therefore, 
the  object  of  leadership  research  in  adolescence  is  to  extend  the  avail- 
able knowledge  about  the  adolescent  in  order  that  a sound  basis  for 
education  and  guidance  may  be  provided. 

The  vast  amount  of  research  now  available  has  provided  much 
stimulation  to  those  concerned  with  analyzing  the  findings  bearing  on 
growth  and  development  of  the  individual.  Although  each  period  of  life 
may  be  said  to  present  a different  individual  with  different  needs,  life 
is  a continuum  and  the  individual  life  span  is  a continuous  process  of 
development  and  change. 

Traditionally,  adolescence  has  been  accepted  as  a term  to  describe 
individuals  who  are  in  transition  between  childhood  and  maturity.  In 
effect,  adolescence  is  more  than  a period  or  stage  of  human  development} 
it  is  a way  of  life  whose  repercussions  affect  much  of  the  adult  life  of 
the  individual.  In  short,  this  period  presents  many  unique  situations 
and  adjustment  problems.  Because  adolescence  is  a time  of  seeking  status 
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as  an  individual  and  a time  when  group  relations  are  of  major  importance, 
it  offers  valuable  opportunities  for  studying  the  phenomenon  of  leadership. 
However,  in  comparison  to  the  voluminous  studies  devoted  to  various  aspects 
of  the  social-emotional  adjustment  and  the  physical  growth  and  development 
of  the  adolescent,  the  leadership  aspects  have  been  treated  too  sparingly. 

Reviews  of  Studies  at  the  Junior  high  Level 

With  a few  exceptions,  leadership  investigations  at  the  junior 
high  level  have  been  incorporated  in  research  on  the  high  scaool  level, 
tiie  elementary  level,  or  on  both  levels  because  of  overlapping  in  age 
groups.  Among  such  studies  will  be  found  Acker son's1  which  dealt  with 
behavior  problems  of  boys  and  girls  from  the  elementary  level  on  through 
the  high  school  level.  Likewise,  Partridge^  in  a study  of  Boy  Scouts  ex- 
tended his  research  to  cover  a wide  range.  Levi-^  used  all  three  age  levels 
in  a study  to  determine  leadership  carry-over  through  the  school  years. 

The  evaluation  of  adolescence  by  adolescents  conducted  by  Tiyon^  included 
both  junior  high  and  senior  high  levels.  Newstetter^  in  his  sociological 
experiment  used  boys  with  an  age  range  from  twelve  to  seventeen  in  a 
camping  situation.  One  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirteen  boys'  gangs 
ranging  from  elementary  age  through  high  school  age  were  studied  by 
Thrasher.^ 

There  are,  however,  four  studies  that  are  confined  to  the  junior 
high  level.  Among  the  earlier  attempts  to  determine  the  characteristics 
of  a leader  at  the  junior  high  level  was  the  study,  "Some  Characteristics 

10  *3 

Ackerson,  op.  cit.  Partridge,  op.  cit.  ■'Levi,  op,  cit. 

^Tryon,  op.  cit.  ^Newstetter,  op.  cit.  ^Birasher,  op.  cit. 
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of  Leadership,"  by  R.  L.  Nutting.1  Efforts  in  this  experiment  were  made 
to  answer  such  questions  as:  What  characteristics  do  the  group  think  are 
good  and  what  ones  do  they  think  are  necessary  in  leaders?  Do  leaders 
thus  chosen  rank  high  or  low  in  intelligence  and  scholarship?  Are  they 
tall,  short,  slender,  or  stocky?  How  do  they  rank  in  ages?  Are  they 
the  most  popular  girls  in  their  classes?  What  reasons  are  given  for 
choosing  them? 

Seventh  and  eighth  grade  girls'  gym  classes  were  used  for  the  ex- 
perimental study.  Methods  of  student  selection  were  employed.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  semester  the  gym  classes  voted  for  two  captains.  Ihe 
teams,  also,  selected  assistant  captains.  Reasons  for  the  choices  were 
recorded.  Among  the  characteristics  listed  were:  honest,  obeys,  plays 

fair,  capable,  dependable,  trustworthy,  able  to  control  team,  and  clean. 

Comparisons  were  made  of  the  choices  in  relationship  to  popular- 
ity, intelligence,  and  physical  characteristics  of  the  chosen  leaders. 
Results  of  the  findings  indicated  that  captains  were  usually  popular 
although  they  may  have  been  selected  for  other  reasons}  that  chosen 
captains  were  about  the  same  as  other  children  in  native  intelligence 
and  scholarship}  and  that  although  preference  was  given  for  the  sturdy, 
well-built  and  mature  leader,  there  were  wide  variations  in  this  choice. 
Most  of  the  findings  in  this  study  merely  indicate  trends. 

Caldwell  and  Wellman^  contributed  a study  concerned  with  the 
characteristics  and  traits  associated  with  junior  high  leaders  who  were 

1R.  L.  Nutting,  "Some  Characteristics  of  Leadership,"  School  and 
Society.  XVIII  (1923),  378-390.  

^Gtis  « Caldwell,  and  Beth  Wellman,  "Characteristics  of  School 
Leaders,"  Journal  of  Educational  Research.  XIV  (June,  1926),  1-15. 
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chosen  by  their  classmates  as  representatives  In  school  activities.  The 
pupils  selected  for  investigation  were  sixty-three  boys  and  fifty  girls 
distributed  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  of  the  Lincoln  School 
of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  Six  types  of  representatives 
were  considered*  class  presidents,  student- council  members,  magazine 
staff  members,  athletic  captains,  science-club  officers,  and  citizenship 
representatives . 

Data  on  seven  characteristics  were  collected  from  school  records, 
teacher  ratings,  and  tests.  The  traits  were  chronological  age,  mental 
age,  intelligence  quotient,  scholarship,  height,  extroversion,  and  phy- 
sical achievement.  Analysis  of  the  data  revealed  that  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  boys  and  girls  chosen  by  their  classmates  as  representatives 
in  school  activities  vary  with  the  type  of  activity  in  which  the  subjects 
were  to  engage.  For  example,  high  physical  achievement  was  the  outstand- 
ing cnaracteristic  for  athletics  while  in  other  types  of  situations  this 
was  not  a prominent  characteristic  of  leaders.  Chronological  age  and 
height  did  not  seem  to  have  great  influence  on  the  choice  of  leaders  made. 
Leaders  in  all  groups  excelled  in  scholarship.  However,  the  athletic 
leaders  among  the  boys  were  the  lowest  in  scholarship  although  they  were 
at  the  average  of  their  classes.  Ratings  exceptionally  high  in  scholar- 
ship were  reported  for  the  leaders  in  student  council,  magazine  staff, 
and  science  clubs. 

One  of  the  earlier  studies  dealing  with  the  elements  which  lead 
pupils  to  choose  amongst  their  fellows  for  positions  of  leadership  was 
made  by  Caldwell. His  study  seemed  to  be  based  on  the  assumption  that 

•kitis  W.  Caldwell,  "Some  Factors  in  Training  for  Leadership," 
National  Association  for  Secondary  School  Principals,  Fourth  Yearbook, 
(1920),  pp.  2-13. 
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a group  which  has  worked  together  long  enough  to  become  fairly  well  ac- 
quainted has  consciously  or  unconsciously  reached  conclusions  concerning 
those  of  its  members  who  may  safely  be  called  upon  to  take  charge  of  any 
group  enterprise.  To  determine  to  what  extent  the  group  of  children 
recognized  their  leaders  and  the  qualities  which  they  regarded  as  com- 
mendable in  leaders,  the  investigator  presented  questionnaires  to  a group 
of  282  pupils  from  the  seventh  through  the  twelfth  grades  in  New  York 
City.  Boys  were  to  select  boys  to  represent  them  and  trie  girls  were  to 
select  girlsj  both  groups  were  asked  to  give  reasons  for  choosing  an  in- 
dividual. Hie  questionnaire  requested  that  the  children  identify  their 
choice  of  individuals  whom  they  considered  best  qualified  to  lead  the 
class  in  certain  situations. 

Hie  situations  described  in  the  questionnaire  were:  (l)  a trip 

to  a wharf  where  an  ocean  liner  was  unloading,  (2)  making  a trip  to 
another  school  wnere  the  class  was  to  give  a program,  (3)  preparing  a 
plan  to  be  presented  for  the  reorganization  and  administration  of  ath- 
letics in  their  school.  It  should  be  noted  that  all  situations  were  real 
ones. 

Results  of  the  choosing  disclosed  that  in  the  particular  situations 
presented  to  these  pupils  there  was  good  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
regarding  the  members  of  their  group  best  fitted  to  lead  them.  It  also 
appears  that  the  leaders  chosen  only  slightly  excel  others  in  the  group  in 
scholarship,  but  they  were  persons  of  better  than  average  intelligence. 

The  traits  mentioned  in  Hie  pupils’  reasons  for  their  particular  choices 
were  grouped  under  four  headings:  (l)  dependability,  (2)  intelligence, 

(3)  social  adaptation,  (1*)  age  and  size.  Hie  investigator  stressed  the 
fact  that  his  findings  represent  indications  rather  than  conclusions. 
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In  summarizing  the  author  says. 

If  initiative,  originality,  presence  of  mind,  trustworthiness, 
responsibility,  poise,  fair  judgment,  respect  for  fellows,  coopera- 
bility, etc.,  are  essential  elements  of  leadership,  they  should 
receive  more  of  our  attention  in  our  educational  procedures.1 

2 

Schuler's  study  deals  with  the  nature  and  extent  of  consistency 
of  behavior  as  related  in  two  socially  significant  types  of  behavior, 
namely,  dominant  and  submissive.  In  the  stucfy",  the  two  terms  incorporate 
the  idea  of  leadership  and  followship  as  the  investigator  defines  the 
dominant  boy  as  one  who  controls,  influences,  and/or  directs  the  behavior 
of  others,  and  the  submissive  boy  as  one  who  "obeys  and  subordinates 
himself  to  the  authority  and  leadership  of  the  other  individuals." 

The  population  on  which  the  investigation  was  made  was  drawn  from 
the  junior  high  (grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine)  and  the  senior  high  schools 
of  a certain  town  in  Massachusetts.  It  consisted  of  2 3h  junior  high  boys 
whose  age  range  was  eleven  years  through  sixteen  years  and  195  senior  high 
boys  with  an  age  range  from  thirteen  years  to  twenty-one  years.  Hie  data 
for  each  individual  included:  (l)  rating  by  the  teacher,  (2)  rating  by 

the  student  himself,  (3)  ratings  by  one  parent  or  both,  (U)  experimental 
data  obtained  by  the  investigator,  (5)  intelligence  quotient  based  on  one 
or  more  tests,  and  (6)  chronological  age. 

The  teacher  rating,  self-rating,  and  parent  rating  scales  were 
designed  to  disclose  behavior  patterns  or  reactions  to  various  situations 
for  each  individual  which  could  be  classified  as  dominant,  average,  or 

1Ibid. . p.  11. 

o 

E.  A.  Schuler,  "A  Study  of  Consistency  of  Dominant  and  Submissive 
Behavior  in  Adolescent  Boys,"  Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology.  XLVI  (1935), 
1*03-1:32. 
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submissive  behavior.  The  experimental  procedure  consisted  of  observing 
and  recording  the  interaction  between  paired  subjects  in  five  different 
situations.  The  items  recorded  by  the  observer  consisted  of  certain  sup- 
posedly significant  elements  of  behavior  which  would  classify  one  of  the 
paired  subjects  as  consistently  more  dominant  or  submissive. 

Analysis  of  the  data  brought  out  three  significant  generalizations 
bearing  on  the  problem  of  consistency  of  dominant  and  submissive  behavior. 
First,  there  appears  to  be  a tendency  for  boys  as  their  ages  increase  to 
show  an  increasing  modification  away  from  the  extreme  forms  of  both  domi- 
nance and  submission  toward  a more  conventional  mode  of  behavior.  Second, 
there  appears  to  be  a tendency  for  the  type  of  behavior  within  a general 
environment  to  become  more  clearly  definable,  consistent,  and  predictable 
with  increasing  age.  The  older  boys  displayed  a greater  stability  of 
basic  behavior  patterns  within  a general  environment.  Third,  as  age  in- 
creases dominant-submissive  behavior  in  adolescent  boys  may  be  ascertained 
with  increasing  reliability  by  teachers  in  one  situation  such  as  school, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  becomes  less  possible  to  predict  those  tendencies 
in  another  environment,  such  as  the  home, 

iavanagh-1-  presents  a definite  comparison  of  the  characteristics 
between  leaders  and  non-leaders  as  studied  in  a group  of  500  Catholic 
Girl  Scouts  who  were  members  of  the  Intermediate  Girls  Scout  Troops  es- 
tablished within  the  Archdiocese  of  Newark.  The  ages  of  the  girls  were 
from  eleven  years  and  eight  months  to  fifteen  years  and  ten  months.  They 
were  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  in  school. 

-1-Sister  M,  Alexandra  Kavanagh,  "A  Comparative  Study  of  Leaders  and 
Non-Leaders  among  Catholic  Girl  Scouts,”  (Unpublished  dissertation.  New 
York*  Fordham  University,  19Wi),  p.  llj.0. 
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Data  were  collected  by  questionnaires  and  testing  devices.  The 
questionnaire  was  designed  to  obtain  information  on  Scout  Rank  or  Tenure, 
elective  positions  of  leadership  held,  age,  height,  weight,  position  in 
family,  and  scholastic  achievement  as  indicated  by  school  marks.  Testing 
procedures  obtained  information  on  mental  development,  developmental  age, 
and  personal  adjustment  of  each  girl. 

The  selection  of  the  leaders  was  based  on  the  elective  positions 
of  leadership  held  by  each  girl  as  ascertained  from  the  questionnaires. 
Those  girls  holding  three  or  more  elective  positions,  one  in  the  Scout 
Thoop  and  two  in  church  and  school  activities,  were  designated  as  leaders, 
while  those  girls  not  fulfilling  requirements  in  elective  positions  were 
placed  in  the  non-leader  group.  Final  tabulations  revealed  112  leaders 
and  388  non-leaders.  The  two  groups  were  compared  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ings physical  characteristics,  mental  ability,  scholastic  attainment, 
socio-economic  background,  developmental  age,  and  personal-social  adjust- 
ment. 

Analysis  by  means  of  the  critical  ratio  technique  seemed  to  warrant 
the  author’s  general  description  of  a leader* 

The  elected  leaders  were  older,  heavier,  and  taller;  came  from 
better  homes  and  better  socio-economic  status;  were  superior  in  total 
personal  adjustment  as  well  as  in  self-adjustment.  The  elected 
leaders  were  average  in  mental  ability.  In  maturity  as  expressed  in 
preference,  interests,  and  attitudes,  the  leaders  were  slightly  in- 
ferior to  the  non-leaders.^- 

La than ^ investigated  the  relationship  between  pubertal  status  and 
leadership  in  junior  high  boys.  The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine 

1Ibid.,  p.  120. 

2 

A.  J.  Lathan,  "The  Relationship  between  Pubertal  Status  and  Leader- 
ship in  Junior  High  School  Boys,"  Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology,  LXXVII 
(June,  1951),  185-191*. 
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whether  or  not  within  each  age  group  a significantly  larger  proportion 
of  leaders  were  selected  from  among  the  mature  boys  than  from  among  the 
imature  boys. 

The  population  selected  for  study  consisted  of  337  white  male 
students  of  three  junior  high  schools  in  Pittsburgh.  Ihe  subjects,  vary- 
ing in  age  from  eleven  to  seventeen,  were  divided  into  one-year  age  groups. 
Ihe  members  of  each  age  group  were  then  classified  according  to  leader- 
ship criteria  and  the  Cramp  ton  criteria  for  sexual  maturity.  The  social 
leaders  were  determined  on  a basis  of  appointive  and  elective  positions 
held,  while  the  athletic  leaders  were  chosen  by  homeroom  and  gym  members. 

It  was  found  that  only  the  thirteen  and  fourteen  age  levels  were  both  • 
mature  and  immature  in  sufficient  numbers  to  justify  analysis. 

For  these  groups  the  significance  of  difference  between  percentage 
of  leaders  in  the  mature  and  immature  groups  was  calculated  and  coefficients 
of  correlation  were  computed  in  order  to  determine  relationship  between 
leadership  and  sexual  maturity.  It  was  found  -that  only  among  the  athletic 
leaders  did  mature  boys  show  a consistent  superiority  over  the  immature 
boys.  The  athletic  leaders*  participation  in  athletic  leadership  showed 
a significant  increase  from  the  chronological  age  thirteen  to  the  chrono- 
logical age  fourteen.  The  mature  thirteen  year  olds  participated  to  a 
greater  extent  in  athletic  leadership  than  did  immature  fourteen  year  olds. 

Reviews  of  Studies  at  the  High  School  Level 

The  leadership  studies  at  the  high  school  level  disclose  maty 
techniques  for  studying  various  aspects  of  leadership  behavior.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  by  the  time  an  individual  reaches  this  age  level  he  has 
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formed  definite  patterns  of  behavior  which  may  be  easily  identified  as 
potentials  in  leadership.  At  the  high  school  level  are  more  opportuni- 
ties for  expressing  leadershipj  therefore,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  more  varied  problems  involving  student  leadership  will  emerge. 

As  previously  stated  several  leadership  investigations  covering 
elementary,  junior  high,  and  high  school  age  levels  have  been  made. 
Descriptions  of  these  reviews  have  been  given  in  Chapter  II.  For  complete 
listing  the  following  studies  should  be  named  in  this  chapter.  They  are 
studies  by  Ackerson,1  Partridge,2  Levi,3  Tryon,^  Newstetter,^  and  Thrasher.6 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  Caldwell7 review  presented  in  the  Junior  High 
Leadership  Reviews  includes  the  high  school  age  level,  also.  Other  high 
school  reviews  on  leadership  are  herewith  presented. 

Bennett  and  Jones"5  report  a 3tudy  of  leadership  and  intelligence 
of  twenty-nine  pupils  attending  Rochester  Shop  School.  The  grade  range 
was  from  ten  to  twelve  and  the  age  range  ran  from  fourteen  years  to 
eighteen  years.  The  purposes  of  the  stucfy  were  to  determine  whether  the 
possession  of  certain  leadership  qualities  indicate  ability  to  become  a 
leader  and  whether  intelligence  underlies  these  qualities. 

The  intelligence  rating  was  determined  by  means  of  the  Otis  Group 
Intelligence  Test,  while  the  combined  judgments  of  principals,  instructors, 
and  athletic  directors  gauged  the  leadership  ability  of  the  boys.  The 

^•Ackerson,  op.  cit.  Cartridge,  op,  cit.  ^Levi,  op.  cit. 

^Tryon,  op.  cit.  ^Mews tetter,  op,  cit.  ^Thrasher,  op.  cit. 

7Caldwell , op.  cit. 

g 

H.  S.  Bennett  and  B.  R.  Jones,  "Leadership  in  Relation  to 
Intelligence,"  School  Review.  XXXI  (1923),  12^-128. 
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results  of  the  investigation  seemed  to  indicate  that  intelligence  was  a 
definite  part  of  leadership  ability  and  that  low  intelligence  seemed  to 
bar  a person  from  leadership.  Those  students  having  high  intelligence, 

110  to  130,  appeared  to  possess  to  a marked  degree  such  qualities  as 
initiative,  courage,  self-trust,  insight,  kindliness,  good  humor,  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  good  physique  and  bodily  energy. 

An  interesting  approach  to  the  leadership  problem  was  used  in  a 
study  by  Lynn.1  Through  a comparison  of  rural  and  urban  elementary  schools, 
the  investigator  endeavored  to  determine  which  type  of  school  was  more  effi- 
cient in  producing  pupils  displaying  leadership  qualities  at  the  high 
school  level.  This  constituted  an  approach  to  the  problem  of  transfer- 
ability  of  leadership  from  the  elementary  to  the  high  school  level,  but 
the  chief  emphasis  of  the  study  was  placed  on  locating  leadership  ability 
at  the  high  school  level  and  tracing  its  "source"  in  terms  of  elementary, 
rural  and  urban,  schools.  There  were  no  comparisons  of  leadership  at  the 
various  levels.  The  relationship  between  leadership  and  scholarship  was 
another  aspect  considered  in  the  study. 

The  setting  of  the  study  was  in  the  schools  of  Harvey  County, 

Kansas.  The  population  selected  were  the  graduates  of  the  year  1923  of 
the  elementary  schools  who  had  entered  a high  school.  Prom  this  list  of 
students  the  *leader  groups"  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  a scale  devised 
by  the  investigator  for  measuring  leadership.  Twenty- seven  high  school 
activities  in  order  of  importance  were  selected  as  a result  of  school 

1Fred  H,  Lynn,  "The  Source  of  High  School  Leaders  in  the  High 
Schools  of  Harvey  County,  Kansa^' (Unpublished  Master's  Thesis,  University 
of  Kansas,  1921*),  p.  1*2. 
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specialists*  combined  opinions  and  usod  in  the  leadersiiip  measuring 
device.  The  extent  of  pupil  participation  in  each  of  these  twenty- seven 
activities  was  determined  by  use  of  a questionnaire  check  list.  A weighted 
scale  was  then  used  in  measuring  the  leadership  ability  of  each  high  school 
student  to  determine  the  leadership  score.  Comparisons  were  then  made  in 
relation  to  leadership  scores  and  the  "source1'  of  the  leaders'  training. 
Those  leaders  who  came  from  urban  elementary  schools  were  classified  as 
the  "urban  leaders,"  while  those  coming  from  rural  elementary  schools 
received  the  "rural  leader"  classification. 

Findings  show  a small  but  positive  correlation  between  scholar- 
ship and  leadership.  Even  though  more  leaders  in  high  school  name  from 
urban  elementary  schools, it  was  found  that  those  leaders  having  a rural 
elementary  background  had  a slightly  higher  correlation  with  scholarship. 

Bie  general  conclusion  drawn  from  this  investigation  seemed  to  indicate 
that  although  rural  schools  are  slightly  less  efficient  in  training  for 
leadership,  the  rural  leadership  scores  had  a higher  correlation  with 
scholarship  than  did  the  urban  leadership  scores.  The  combined  scores 
for  "rural  leaders"  showed  a small  but  positive  correlation  of  .20 
between  leadership  and  scholarship. 

In  a study  portraying  several  individual  leaders,  Van  Waters^ 
shows  agreement  with  Brown's2  thinking  along  the  line  that  leadership  is 
always  mysterious,  and  even  though  we  do  not  know  the  physical  and  mental 

^■Miriam  Van  Waters,  "The  Child  Who  Is  A Leader,"  Survey,  LVIII 
(1927),  U98-505.  "* 

2S.  Brown,  "Some  Case  Studies  of  Delinquent  Girls  Described  as 
Leaders,"  British  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  I (1931),  162-179. 
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forces  wiiich  lie  back  of  the  personality  and  which  become  a dynamic 
center,  wa  are  beginning  to  understand  some  of  the  conditions  under 
which  leadership  manifests  itself  in  anti-social  ways. 

The  writer  considered  in  detail  the  histories  of  a number  of 
girls,  most  of  whom  were  delinquent  and  were  leaders  in  their  groups. 

In  a comparison  of  delinquent  leaders  and  non-delinquent  leaders,  the 
investigator  states  that  leaders  who  were  called  constructive  liave  been 
given  something  in  their  family  group  which  makes  for  the  growth  of 
responsibility. 

She  found  that  many  delinquent  leaders  had  iiad  good  normal 
parental  relationships  and  adequate  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
community  withheld  from  them  so  long  tliat  their  only  road  to  prestige 
seemed  to  lie  in  rebellion  of  some  sort.  Evidences  are  apparent  tliat 
the  deepest  forces  of  social  life  and  family  relationship  enter  into 
tiie  simplest  cases  of  "bad  companionships . " 

Delinquent  leaders  were  characterized  as  having  tremendous 
vitality,  daring,  a keen  sense  of  repartee,  and,  in  short,  a personality 
remarkably  well  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  group.  Delinquent  leaders 
were  found  to  be  careless,  nonchalant,  and  unpremeditated . They  seemed 
to  load  because  of  the  drabness  of  their  surrounding s and  their  own 
amazing  vitality  and  play-sense.  In  contrast,  tlie  non- delinquent  leader 
was  found  to  be  confident,  of  average  intelligence,  and  in  normal  health. 
She  possessed  a sense  of  well-being,  a capacity  for  hard  work,  and  the 
ability  to  see  things  through.  Her  interests  were  identified  with  her 
family  and  friends.  There  is  close  relationship  among  the  members  of 
her  family.  She  lias  concern  for  people  and  feels  responsible  for  them. 
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Another  study  of  selection  and  election  of  pupil  leaders  by 
pupils  is  found  in  a descriptive  study  by  Prosh.1  The  setting  of  the 
study  was  in  two  physical  education  classes  whose  membership  was  nineteen 
and  twenty-one,  respectively,  the  procedure  involved  outlining  the  aims 
of  the  physical  education  department  in  the  first  class  meeting  and  in 
preparing  for  a two  weeks'  orientation  period  before  the  election  of 
class  officers.  During  this  time  students  would  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  know  classmates  better  and  would  become  more  aware  of  the  need  for 
well- chosen  leaders. 

After  the  election  in  which  students  voted  for  the  class  officers, 
the  students  wore  asked  to  note  the  reasons  for  their  choices,  und  to 
evaluate  the  qualities  necessary  for  leadership.  All  tabulations  were 
made  in  the  teims  the  student  gave,  but  they  were  classified  under  phy- 
sical traits,  social  traits,  and  mental  traits  to  facilitate  tabulations 
and  to  act  as  an  aid  in  making  general  deductions.  Some  traits  which 
seemed  to  receive  equal  value  were:  (l)  posture  and  athletic  ability, 

(2)  bright,  wide-awake  and  ability  to  talk,  (3)  friendly  and  pleasant 
disposition. 

Results  according  to  the  composite  tabulations  showed  that  the 
Social  Aspects  created  the  greater  Impression  on  the  group  with  Physical 
Aspects  ranking  second  in  scores,  and  the  Mental  Aspects  ranking  third. 

Ihe  scores  were  106,  73,  and  6l,  respectively.  Perhaps  the  finding  from 
this  study  with  greatest  implication  for  identifying  our  leaders  is  the 
fact  that  almost  any  quality  developed  fcy  one  individual  to  a greater 
extent  than  his  associates  is  easily  recognized  by  the  group. 

^■P.  Prosh,  "Ihe  Basis  on  which  Students  Choose  Iheir  Leaders," 

American  Physical  Education  Review,  XXXIII  (l?28),  26^-267. 
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An  extensive  study  was  made  of  leaders  in  the  Pittsburgh  High 
school  by  Sickert.  ^ The  grade  range  included  the  seventh  through  tl*e 
twelfth.  Hie  study  consisted  of  two  parts:  the  first  concerned  itself 
with  pupil  choice  of  leaders,  while  the  second  consisted  of  a comparison 
of  presidents  and  non-presidents  of  school  activities. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  stuty  an  attempt  was  made  to  reveal  those 
traits  pupils  consider  important  in  selecting  leaders  for  various  school 
activities.  Data  were  obtained  from  a ballot  devised  for  this  study 
which  contained  a place  for  the  name  of  'the  chosen  leader  and  spaces  by 
a list  of  twenty- six  traits  to  indicate  three  reasons  for  the  choice. 
Twenty  thousand  ballots  were  cast  at  the  opening  of  'the  second  semester, 
February , 1928,  and  six  thousand  two  hundred  twenty-two  of  these  were 
returned  for  students  elected  for  president  by  their  homerooms  or  clubs. 
Charts  were  made  to  sliow  tiie  value  attached  to  certain  leadership  traits 
by  boys  and  girls  in  terms  of  grade  and  sex  differences. 

Hie  second  part  of  the  study  dealt  with  the  differences  between 
pupils  in  two  paired  groups.  The  "president”  group  composed  of  elected 
homeroom  and  club  presidents  was  compared  with  a "non-president"  group 
consisting  of  pupils  chosen  at  random  from,  those  never  elected  as  presi- 
dent of  any  group.  Comparisons  were  made  between  those  groups  to  deter- 
mine differences  in  chronological  age,  IQ,  socio-economic  status,  self- 
rating and  teacher  rating,  extent  of  foreign  born  parentage,  and  scholar- 
ship, Data  on  the  above  aspects  were  obtained  from  school  records,  a 
pupil  information  blank,  intelligence  tests,  and  rating  scales,  by  pupil 
and  teacher,  devised  by  the  author. 

•4)ana  Z.  Eckert,  "Leadership  in  the  High  School  Democracy  of 
Pittsburgh  Schools,"  Pittsburgh  Schools.  IV  (September,  1929),  U-91. 
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A significant  conclusion  was  that  high  school  pupils  seem  to 
show  discrimination  and  an  increasing  ability  with  age  to  evaluate  the 
traits  cf  leadership.  Further,  the  study  showed  that  students  and  adults 
were  not  in  agreement  on  leadership  traits.  However,  it  was  found  that 
those  qualities  which  adults  considered  trivial  tend  to  decrease  in  im- 
portance attacned  to  them  by  students  as  they  progressed  to  higher  grades, 
Scnolarship  was  given  an  important  rank  as  a desirable  leadership  trait  by 
seventh  graders  but  was  accorded  only  tenth  place  by  twelfth  graders.  Co- 
operation and  acceptance  of  responsibility  were  given  increasing  weight  by 
more  mature  students.  Fair  play  was  found  to  hold  a high  rank  through  all 
grades.  The  high  school  students  allowed  greater  consistency  in  naming 
traits  of  leadership  held  important  by  members  of  the  same  sex.  The  stucfy- 
revealed  that  the  important  traits  of  dub  presidents  were  not  in  all  cases 
considered  important  traits  for  homeroom  presidents,  Ihe  dub  presidents 
tended  to  be  a more  selective  group  than  did  homeroom  presidents,  Hie 
’’president"  group  was  found  to  be  superior  to  the  "non-president"  group  in 
Iw,  socio-economic  status,  self-rating,  teacher  rating,  and  scholastic 
achievement. 

Another  study  in  leadership  in  tie  area  of  extra-curricular  acti- 
vities of  the  high  school  was  made  by  Bellingrath.-*-  Hie  investigator 
endeavored  to  find* 


To  what  extent  certain  qualities  are  present  in  those  high  school 
pupils  who  have  been  elected  by  their  fellows  to  positions  of  leader- 
ship in  extra-curricular  activities,  and  to  what  "extent  thqy  are  found 
in  pupils  who  are  not  elected  to  offices  of  leadership,  and  to  find  to 
what  extent  these  qualities  are  related  to  elected  leadership  in  extra- 
curricular activities,2 


, . , George  C,  Bellingrath,  Qualities  Associated  with  Leadership  in  the 

^kg^puyr^-cular  Activities  of  tgTTTSfr  L'chool.  ""‘feachers  CoYWe' 
tion  to  Education,  tfo.  399  (New  Xoric*  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
Press,  1930),  p,  56, 
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Traits  selected  for  study  were:  sex,  age,  height,  weight,  intelligence, 

school  marks,  school  habits,  socio-economic  background,  and  introversion- 
extroversion. 

This  study  Involved  three  important  steps:  (l)  the  selection  of 

pupils  to  be  studied,  (2)  the  measurement  of  certain  selected  traits  for 
each  member  of  an  experimental  group  and  of  a control  group,  and  (3)  a 
study  of  traits  to  find  differences  between  the  groups  and  to  find  rela- 
tionships between  elected  leaders  and  the  traits  measured. 

Questionnaires  relative  to  office  holding  in  extra-curricular 
activities  were  filled  in  by  2it0  senior  high  students  from  five  different 
high  schools  in  New  York  City.  A point  system  was  used  to  determine  the 
leadersh  p score  of  each  pupil,  those  having  the  largest  number  of  points 
were  classified  as  Group  A,  while  those  scoring  lower  were  placed  in  Group 
fl.  Data  were  obtained  also  by  means  of  tests  and  records  on  sex,  age, 
height,  weight,  intelligence,  school  marks,  school  habits,  social  and 
economical  background,  and  introversion-extroversion. 

Statistical  analysis  was  used  to  determine  the  differences 
between  leaders  and  non-leaders  in  the  ten  selected  traits  listed  above. 
Ihe  investigation  shoved  that  a larger  number  of  boys  than  girls  were 
elected  to  positions  of  leadership.  However,  boys  and  girls  seemed  to 
share  equally  the  number  of  positi ons  of  leadership  which  were  open  to 
both  sexes.  Girl  leaders  on  the  whole  were  found  to  be  younger  tiian 
their  control  group  mates  while  boy  leaders  were  older  than  boy  non- 
leaders. Boys  and  especially  girls  who  are  elected  to  leadership  tend 
to  be  taller  and  heavier  tiian  students  not  so  elected.  Leaders  in  extra- 
curricular activities  received  higher  marks  in  their  school  studies  and 
seem  to  have  higher  social  backgrounds  than  do  those  who  are  not  leaders. 
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S.  G.  Brown1  investigated  the  personality  of  delinquent  girls, 
aged  x if teen  to  seventeen,  described  as  "leaders  who  won  this  position 
of  leadership  through  blame  for  influencing  others.*  This  leadership 
might  be  termed  as  "leading  otliers  into  misconduct* " The  investigation 
also  leads  into  a scrutiny  of  the  social  circumstances  which  would  account 
for  their  selection  and  a comparison  of  the  way  in  which  these  circum- 
stances differ  from  non-delinquent  girl  leaders. 

Samples  selected  for  study  consisted  of  three  groups.  Group  A 
was  made  up  of  six  delinquent  leaders  from  a home  for  wards  of  the  court, 
while  Group  C was  composed  of  fifteen  girls  who  had  claimed  to  be  led  by 
those  in  Group  A.  Group  B consisted  of  fifteen  non- delinquent  leaders, 
aged  fourteen  to  eighteen,  selected  from  a high  school  in  Los  Angeles. 

Ihe  cnief  source  of  data  came  from  court  records,  educational 
records,  social  agencies,  medical  and  psychometric  reports,  informal 
interviews  with  the  girls  and  relatives,  and  by  direct  observation  by 
the  experimenter* 

Method  of  study  consisted  of  making  complete  case  histories  of 
Group  A and  C and  then  comparing  Group  A with  Group  B.  The  data  revealed 
the  delinquent  leader  to  be  characterized  as  having  superior  physique,  a 
high  level  of  energy  output  in  physical  activities,  and  interest  in  and 
enjoyment  of  social  relationships,  and  a general  -“turning  out"  of  atten- 
tion* The  level  of  general  intelligence  was  not  found  to  be  of  signifi- 
cance as  an  isolated  factor.  Leaders  in  both  Groups  A and  B showed  a 
high  degree  of  physical  accomplishments.  Of  great  difference  and  in 

J.  G.  Brown,  "Some  Case  Studies  of  Delinquent  Girls  Described  as 
Leaders,"  British  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology.  I (1931),  162-179. 
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favor  of  the  non- delinquent  leader  w as  the  home-family  relationships  and 
the  social  circumstances  which  accounted  for  the  leadership  selection  of 
each.  The  delinquent  leader  seemed  to  gain  prestige  through  being  able 
to  supply  ways  and  means  not  otherwise  accessible  to  the  follower  for 
attaining  goals  which  were  not  looked  upon  favorably  by  society.  The 
non-delinquent  leader  gained  leadership  by  showing  abilities  in  helping 
attain  socially  accepted  goals.  In  both  cases,  the  leader  helped  the 
group  move  toward  goals  accepted  by  them. 

Baldwin-^-  endeavored  to  study  the  factors  associated  with  high 
school  boy  leadership.  Forty  leaders  were  selected  from  the  total  popu- 
lation of  five  city  and  three  suburban  high  schools  on  the  basis  of 
fa cully  opinions  in  each  school  while  a control  group  of  forty  were 
selected  at  random  from  the  regular  files. 

The  author  devised  a questionnaire  for  the  comparative  study  of 
leaders  and  non-leaders.  Factors  considered  in  the  questionnaire  were 
those  related  to  personal  history,  habits,  nationality,  family  background, 
socio-economic  status,  school  marks,  offices  held  and  participation  in 
extra-curricular  activities,  social  life,  interests,  hobbies,  and  church 
attendance. 

The  data  gathered  by  the  questionnaire  revealed  that  the  factors 
which  appeared  quite  constant  in  both  the  leader  and  control  groups  and 
with  such  small  variance  that  they  were  not  distinctly  of  the  leader 
group  were*  physical  defects,  disposition,  nationality,  parental  rela- 
tionship, scholastic  background  of  parents,  and  socio-economic  status. 

^Lawrence  E.  Baldwin,  Study  of  Factors  Associated  with  High  School 
Male  Leadership  (Unpublished  Master's  Thesis,  The  Ohio  State  University, 
X932),  pp.  1-1*2. 
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.uiG  characteristics  which  seemed  to  constitute  a complex  part  of  leader- 
ship were  appearance,  confident  tone  of  speech,  capable  of  making  quick 
decisions,  tolerance,  creativeness,  dependableness,  cooperativeness,  and 
emotional  control.  Hie  outstanding  characteristic  revealed  in  the  study 

was  the  attainment  of  much  higher  scholastic  grades  by  the  leader  group* 

1 

WetzelA  in  a brief  study  on  high  school  leaders  endeavored  to 
discover  some  tiling  about  the  kind  of  leadership  that  comes  to  the  surface 
in  the  free  atmosphere  of  a modem  high  school. 

Data  were  collected  on  36  pupils,  33  beys  and  23  girls,  who  held 
appointive  and/or  elective  positions  of  leadership  in  the  Trenton  Senior 
High  School.  Hie  elective  positions  among  which  the  population  was  dis- 
tributed included  class  officers,  captains  of  athletic  teams,  managers 
on  editorial  board,  intramural  sports,  class  play  status  positions,  and 
cheer  leaders.  Other  sources  of  data  were  school  records  and  pupil- 
teacher  character  trait  ratings. 

Comparisons  of  the  reading  ability  quotient  snowed  a median  of 
110  for  the  leaders  as  against  a class  median  of  91.3.  3he  average 
scholarship  ratings  of  the  leader  group  was  2.79,  approximately  the 
mathematical  value  of  a mark  of  B,  while  the  average  scholarship  rating 
of  the  entire  school  was  1.90,  equivalent  of  the  C grade. 

The  highest  composite  rating  given  by  teachers  and  pupils  on 
character  traits  was  found  to  be  in  "courtesy  and  sportsmanship,"  while 
the  highest  rate  by  pupils  themselves  was  on  "physical  vigor."  Other 
significant  high  character  trait  ratings  by  teachers  werei  "respect 

^William  A.  Wetzel,  "Characteristics  of  Pupil  Leaders,"  School 
Review,  XL  (1932),  33 2-33U.  * 
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for  school  regulations,”  “cooperation,"  "responsibility,"  and  "self- 
control."  Interestingly,  the  pupil  ratings  matched  the  teacher  ratings 
wilh  the  exception  of  self-control  which  was  found  to  be  much  lower. 

This  might  indicate  a difference  in  adult  and  adolescent  concepts  of 
self-control  or  a difference  in  the  situation  under  which  each  had  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  self-control. 

Finch  and  Carroll^  sought  to  investigate  and  evaluate  the  preva- 
lent belief  that  the  "average  student  admired  by  his  fellows  because  of 
his  lack  of  interest  in  things  of  the  mind  holds  most  of  the  elective 
offices  in  school,  in  college,  and  in  life." 

The  population  for  the  investigation  was  selected  from  University 
High  School  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  because  it  is  believed  that 
University  High  School  students  are  almost  invariably  superior  children. 

It  was  found  tliat  the  mean  intelligence  quotient  of  the  group  of  211 
pupils  was  113,  The  main  source  of  data  was  the  cumulative  records  of 
seniors  in  the  University  High  School.  The  records  of  all  members  of 
the  senior  classes  from  1927  to  1932  were  examined,  and  all  students  who 
were  found  to  have  an  I.Q.  of  130  or  above  were  placed  in  a group  called 
"gifted";  those  with  I.Q.'s  ranging  from  ll£  to  120  were  placed  in  a group 
designated  as  "superior";  and  those  with  I.Q.’s  from  95  to  105  were  placed 
in  a group  thereafter  called  "average."  It  was  possible  then  to  match  66 
pupils  in  each  of  the  group  levels  on  the  factors  of  sex  and  of  years  at 
the  University  High  School.  The  measure  of  leadership  was  based  on  the 
number  of  positions  in  extra- curricular  activities  to  which  an  individual 
had  been  elected  by  his  fellows. 

^•F.  H.  Finch  and  H.  H.  Carroll,  "Gifted  Children  as  High  School 
Leaders,"  Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology,  XLl  (1932),  472-481. 
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Analysis  of  the  data  of  the  three  group  levels  of  intelligence 
among  the  high  school  students  revealed  that  the  "gifted,”  although 
younger,  excelled  both  the  other  groups  in  the  number  of  leadership 
points  earned.  When  the  groups  were  divided  according  to  sex,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  advantage  still  lay  with  the  more  intellectual  group 
although  the  difference  between  the  "gifted”  and  "superior"  girls  was 
slightly  less  than  the  difference  between  the  "gifted"  and  "superior" 
boys.  The  evaluation  of  the  leader  point  average  at  the  three  levels 
of  intelligence  showed  that  the  gifted  group  had  received  more  points, 
which  tends  to  prove  that  the  gifted  child  is  not  "the  unpopular  little 
unfortunate  he  is  often  pictured  as  being." 

In  summarizing,  the  investigator  states  that  even  with  suet:  a 
small  sampling  the  figures  of  the  study  indicate  rather  definitely  that, 
"given  a superior  group  of  children  to  lead,  the  leading  will  tend  to  be 
done  by  the  gifted  children,  while  those  who  are  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
curve  of  the  group  have  comparatively  little  opportunity  to  be  elected 
to  popular  office."  This  conclusion  is  in  agreement  with  Tterman1  and 
Hollingsworth2  who  have  conducted  similar  studies. 

Another  study  of  the  characteristics  of  pupils  chosen  to  posi- 
tions of  leadership  in  high  school  was  reported  by  Brown. ^ The  investi- 
gation was  based  on  259  pupils  selected  for  positions  of  leadership  in 
the  University  High  School  at  Oakland,  California.  Sources  of  data  used 

1 2 

Terman,  op,.,  cit.,  p.  H32.  ^Hollingswortft,  op.  cit.«  p.  135. 
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in  this  staicty-  were  school  records,  questionnaires,  and  interviews.  From 
the  individual  pupil  records  information  on  extra-curricular  activities, 
positions  of  office,  health,  scholarship,  and  intelligence  were  obtained. 
The  pupil  questionnaires  fumisned  information  relative  to  participation 
in  extra-curricular  activities,  use  of  leisure  time,  hobbies,  membership 
in  outside  organizations,  and  subject  preference.  Informal  interviews 
furnished  additional  personal  data.  Factors  studied  in  relation  to 
pupils  holding  leadership  positions  were  grade,  class  in  school,  age, 
social  background,  physique,  intelligence,  scholarship,  subject  prefer- 
ence, and  diversity  of  interests. 

Findings  revealed  that  pupils  holding  positions  of  leadership 
in  extra-curricular  activities  were  a select  group  with  respect  to  in- 
telligence, scholarship,  and  socio-economic  status.  This  selective 
tendency  was  also  demonstrated  in  the  choice  of  school  subjects,  voca- 
tional interests,  and  in  the  continuance  of  education  beyond  high  school, 
Evidence  in  this  study  seemed  to  give  basis  for  the  generalization  that 
leaders  of  superior  intelligence  and  scholarship  have  a greater  variety 
of  interests  and  of  activities  than  the  less  superior  pupils.  Diver- 
sity of  interests  rather  than  similarity  seemed  characteristic  of  the 
individual  leader.  Brown  pictures  the  typical  leader  as  one  younger 
than  his  classmates,  above  average  in  intelligence  and  scholarship;  he 
seems  to  surpass  his  fellows  in  posture  and  appearance;  he  is  American 
bom  and  represents  a relatively  high  economic  and  social  stratum  as 
judged  by  the  occupation  of  his  parents. 
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A study  of  leadership  in  a natural  situation  was  made  by  Stray1 
through  an  attempt  to  select  those  leadership  traits  which  were  most 
prevalent  among  girl  leaders  at  girl  camps.  Questionnaires  involving 
leadership  trait  ratings  were  sent  to  thirty  selected  directors  of  girls’ 
camps  on  the  Pacific  Coast*  Tb  supplement  these  data  the  author  used 
records  and  antecdotal  materials  from  personal  experience  and  observation 
in  several  girls'  camps  in  California,  The  age  range  of  girls  studied 
was  from  about  ten  years  to  seventeen  years. 

Total  scores  were  obtained  through  classifying  the  thirteen 
selected  leadership  traits  in  order  of  their  importance  and  assigning 
weighted  measures  to  them. 

Results  showed  the  highest  score  for  "health  and  vitality"  with 
"loyalty,"  "enthusiasm,"  "sportsmanship,"  "skill,"  "tact,"  "organizational 
ability"  following  in  rank  order. 

Interesting  experimental  studies  in  leadership  training  were  con- 
ducted by  Eichler."  Parallel  and  equated  group  techniques  in  four  experi- 
ments with  high  school  students  were  used.  The  first  part  of  the  study 
involved  two  complete  experiments  carried  on  concurrently  in  two  different 
schools  at  the  ninth  and  twelfth  grade  levels.  Student  ratings  on  a five 
point  scale  were  used  to  equate  the  two  experimental  groups  and  the  two 
control  groups.  Special  leadership  training  programs  were  conducted  in 
the  experimental  groups  for  a period  of  one  year.  Although  a positive 

•4*.  F.  Stray,  "Leadership  Traits  of  Girls  in  Girl  Camps,"  Sociology 
and  Social  Research,  XVIII  (193ii),  2ia-250. 

2 

G.  A.  Eichler,  Studies  in  Student  Leadership.  Penn.  State  Studies 
in  Education,  No,  10  (Pittsburgh;  Penn  State  College,  193U),  p,  55. 
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gain  in  leadership  ability  was  found  in  the  experimental  groups,  the 
results  were  not  statistically  significant.  It  was  decided  to  continue 
the  leadership  program  of  the  ninth  grade  group  for  another  year.  This 
training  period  constituted  four  conferences  of  pupils  and  counsellor 
during  the  year  with  opportunities  for  actual  practice  in  leadership. 
Results  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  training  revealed  a higher  gain 
in  favor  of  the  experimental  group. 

Another  teaching-project  in  leadership  was  conducted  similar  to 
the  first,  but  this  time  making  available  to  the  group  the  analysis  of 
leadership  as  shown  through  the  program.  The  importance  of  certain 
traits  was  stressed  in  this  training  period.  The  experimental  group  did 
not  show  as  great  a loss  in  points  in  leadership  as  did  the  control  group; 
this  seemed  to  indicate  a trend  toward  the  success  of  the  training  period. 
Since  all  four  of  these  experiments  revealed  positive  results,  even 
though  some  were  low,  it  seemed  justifiable  to  conclude  that  leadership 
qualities  can  be  improved  by  direct  instruction. 

As  a further  exploratoiy  study  of  leadership,  Eichler  attempted  a 
quantitative  analysis  of  leadership  traits.  One  hundred  and  eighty 
students  from  grades  nine  through  twelve  were  selected  for  study.  Ratings 
on  leadership  were  obtained  by  student  ratings.  Other  data  concerning  in- 
telligence, scholarship,  social  intelligence,  height,  and  ascendancy  were 
ootained  iram  objective  tests,  while  teacher  ratings  furnished  data  on 
vitality,  individuality,  social  adaptability,  self-control,  persistence, 
and  voice.  Hie  co-efficient3  of  correlation  between  leadership  and  each 
of  the  above  traits  were  then  obtained.  Highest  correlations  with  leader- 
ship were  found  in  individuality,  persistence,  height,  self-control. 
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sooial  adaptation,  and  scholarship,  while  low  but  positive  correlations 
were  found  in  vitality,  social  intelligence,  and  intelligence*  Negative 
correlations  were  found  between  leadership  and  ascendancy  and  between 
leadership  and  voice* 

% use  of  a factor  analysis,  Pleming  attempted  to  determine  which 
of  a large  number  of  psychological  traits  presumably  associated  with  per- 
sonality are  related  to  ability  to  lead  and  whether  or  not  leadership  was 
definitely  associated  with  certain  clusters  of  traits  more  than  with 
other  clusters* 

He  bases  the  criterion  of  leadership  upon  the  positions  of  leader- 
ship or  responsibility  actually  held  by  the  71  girls  during  ninth,  tenth, 
and  eleventh  grades  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  girls,  A weighted 
credit  point  system  was  used  to  determine  the  personality  traits. 

Teacher  ratings  for  each  on  a list  of  forty- six  traits  were 
obtained*  On  a scale  of  ten  the  teacher  indicated  the  amount  of  personal- 
ity that  each  girl  possessed.  In  addition  a measure  of  "pleasingness  of 

i 

personality"  for  each  subject  was  obtained  ty  each  girl  indicating  on  a 
scale  of  ten  the  intensity  of  pleasant  feelings  that  she  subjectively  asso- 
ciated with  every  other  girl  of  her  class.  Results  of  a factor  analysis 
and  the  usual  correlation  techniques  revealed  positive  and  definite  rela- 
tionship between  leadership.,  and  personality  (teacher  rating  *£0,  girls 
rating  .33),  and  that  the  more  personality  the  individual  has  the  more 
likely  he  is  to  be  called  to  a position  of  leadership. 

One  outstanding  discovery  was  that  among  the  list  of  forty  traits 
selected  for  correlation,  there  was  no  single  co-efficient  which  showed  a 

•^E.  J.  Fleming,  "A  Factor  Analysis  of  tlie  Personality  of  High 
School  Leaders, " Journal  of  Applied  Psychology.  XIX  (193 £),  S96-605. 
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very  high  or  significant  association  with  leadership.  The  conclusion 
**y  be  drawn  that  apparently  leadership,  like  personality  itself,  is 
made  up  of  a number  of  diverse  elements,  no  one  of  which  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  others. 

The  highest  positive  correlations  were  reported  for  liveliness, 
wide  interest,  intelligence, and  being  a good  sport  while  negative  co- 
efficients were  found  for  smiling  countenance,  tolerance,  courteousness, 
not  easily  excited,  and  modesty.  Worth  noting  is  the  negative  correla- 
tion of  leadership  with  modesty  which  suggests  that  there  seams  to  be 
some  logical  and  obvious  reasons  why  leaders  should  be  lacking  in  modesty. 

Conclusions  of  this  stuty  centered  upon  the  possibility  of  the 
factor  analysis  as  a technique  for  revealing  types  of  leaders  found  in  a 
particular  group;  that  in  the  group  studied  there  seemed  to  be  four  types 
of  leadership  ability— the  entertaining,  the  brilliant,  the  cultural- 
talented,  and  the  just;  but  that  the  highest  score  on  our  criterion  of 
leadership  is  a personality  embracing  qualities  from  all  the  types. 

In  summarizing,  it  was  found  that  basic  to  leadership  were  such 
traits  as  liveliness,  wide  interest,  intelligence,  good  sportsmanship, 
ability  to  amuse,  athletic  prowess,  a pleasant  voice,  and  the  absence 
of  modesty.  Indications  were  that  with  these  eight  traits  leadership 
is  not  guaranteed,  but  without  a majority  of  them  leadership  is  improbable. 

Smith's^  comparative  study  of  Indian  student  leaders  and  followers 
is  the  only  one  known  of  its  kind.  This  investigation  led  into  a study  of 
the  differences  between  Indian  boy  and  girl  leaders,  differences  in  judgment 

Smith,  "Comparative  Study  of  Indian  Student  Leaders  and 
Followers, " Social  Forces.  XIII  (1935),  U13-U26. 
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traits,  race  difference  of  leaders  (Indian  and  white),  and  differences 
in  various  personality  factors. 

The  population  was  selected  from  the  student  body  of  an  Indian 
high  school,  Haskell  institute,  in  Kansas.  The  method  of  selecting  the 
group  of  leaders  and  followers  was  made  through  pupil  choice,  expressed 
by  questionnaires,  of  five  outstanding  leaders  in  each  vice- counsel,  A 
vice-counsel  is  a grouping  of  students  living  in  one  dormitory  and  is  a 
unit  of  the  total  student  government  organization.  Seventy- seven  boy 
and  tweniy-eight  girl  leaders  selected  on  the  basis  of  having  received 
one-fourth  of  the  votes  in  each  vice-council.  A like  number  of  followers 
were  selected  at  random  from  the  group  receiving  less  than  two  votes. 

Other  techniques  used  in  collecting  data  were  interviews  with  faculty 
advisors,  teacher  ratings  on  personality  traits,  and  self-ratings  by 
the  student  themselves. 

important  among  the  findings  were  that  a statistically  reliable 
difference  in  favor  of  the  leaders  was  found  to  exist  between  leaders 
and  followers  in  friendliness,  ambition,  personal  appearance,  perseve- 
rance, sociability,  confidence,  versatility,  and  originality.  Insuffi- 
cient race  difference  in  leader  characteristics  was  disclosed. 

A study  of  some  factors  related  to  leadership  was  made  by 
Garrisor?-  in  which  he  compared  the  leadership  abilities  of  the  membership 
of  two  different  high  schools  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  Data  were 
gathered  on  201  seniors  in  respect  to  school  average,  age,  height,  weight, 
father's  occupational  status,  number  of  children  in  family,  leadership 

^•K.  C.  Garrison,  "A  Study  of  Some  Factors  Related  to  Leadership  in 
High  Schools,"  Peabody  Journal  of  Education,  IX  (193£),  11-17* 
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score,  and  admiration  score.  Main  sources  of  data  were*  school  records 
for  personal  information,  Barr  Scale-*-  for  measuring  parent  occupational 
status,  and  pupil  choice  with  weighted  scores  for  determining  admiration 
and  leadership  scores. 

Intercorrelation  of  the  various  traits  disclosed  definite  rela- 
tionship between  leadership  and  scholarship.  Since  scholarship  is 
directly  related  to  intelligence  one  would  probably  conclude  that  intelli- 
gence is  operative  also  in  the  development  of  leadership  in  high  schools. 

A very  high  relationship  between  the  admiration  and  leadership  scores  are 
indicative  of  the  importance  of  social  and  temperamental  factors  in  high 
school  leadership.  It  appeared  from  the  very  low  correlation  between  age 
and  leadership  that  the  youngest  students  stand  the  best  chance  of  be- 
coming leaders. 

Yeager  measured  leadership  even  though  his  primary  interests  in 
the  study  were  focused  on  the  differentiation  of  high  school  students 
with  respect  to  certain  selected  vocations  with  particular  emphasis  on 
those  high  school  students  expressing  preference  for  teaching.  In  this 
investigation  a large  group  of  high  school  students  were  measured  on 
eight  qualities,  namely,  socio-economic  status,  intelligence,  scholarship, 
leadership,  attitude  toward  teachers,  neurotic  tendencies,  self-sufficiency, 
and  dominance.  These  measures  were  then  evaluated  in  terms  of  certain 
chosen  professions.  It  was  evident  from  the  listing  of  the  eight  qualities 

1A  description  of  this  scale  may  be  found  in:  Lewis  Terman, 

genetic  Studies  of  Genius,  Vol.  I (Stanford  University  Press,  1925),  p.  65 . 

o , . C.  Yeager,  An  Analysis  of  Certain  Srsits  of  Selected  High 

School  Seniors  interested  in  Teaching!  Teachers  College  Contrihutinn  -hr. 

Education,  No.  660  (New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1935), 

p.  o/. 
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above  that  the  procedure  determining  each  student's  leadership  score 
became  secondary  to  the  main  problem  of  the  investigation.  Besides  the 
technique  for  obtaining  leadership  scores,  which  will  be  discussed  sub- 
sequently, two  very  significant  leadership  aspects  developed  out  of 
Yeager's  study.  First,  and  of  importance  to  teacher- training  programs, 
came  the  suggestion  that  leadership  seems  to  be  a highly  desirable  trait 
for  those  persons  considering  a profession  of  teaching.  Second,  was  the 
outgrowth  of  a subsequent  and  noteworthy  study  by  Remmelin-*-  which  was 
based  upon  Yeager's  original  data  relative  to  leadership  scores. 

Yeager  based  her  measure  of  leadership  upon  the  extra-curricular 
offices  held  by  high  school  students  for  the  four  years.  Numerical  values 
were  assigned  to  the  various  offices  and  judged  by  a jury  of  twelve 
experts  in  the  field  of  extra-curricular  activities.  An  average  of  their 
judgments  provided  the  basis  for  the  leadership  scores.* 2 

Using  the  raw  data  of  the  leadership  scores  obtained  in  Yeager's 
study,  Remmelin  set  about  to  clarify  some  of  the  concepts  on  leaders  and 
office  holding  positions.  Specifically,  she  sought  to  determine  to  what 
extent  extra-curricular  office  holding  ty  high  school  students  signified 
real  leadership.  Further,  an  analytical  appraisal  was  made  to  ascertain 
the  generality  of  leadership  qualities. 

As  the  first  step  in  the  analysis  of  leadership  traits  and  dis- 
tribution of  leadership,  Remmelin  divided  the  leadership  scores  into 
quartiles,  designating  the  highest  fourth  as  "high  grade  leaders, " the 

^M.  K.  Remmelin,  "Analysis  of  Leaders  among  High  School  Seniors," 
Journal  of  lixperimental  .education,  VI  (1938),  U13-U22. 

2For  complete  listing  of  the  101  offices  and  their  numerical 
values  used  in  leadership  score,  see  Yeager,  op.  cit. . Thble  III, pp. 17-19. 
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middle  50  per  cent  of  the  distribution  as  "mediocre  loaders,"  and  the 
lower  quartile  as  "low  grade  leaders."  Then  the  average  score  in  each 
of  the  original  measures  was  computed  for  each  of  the  three  groups  of 
leaders,  the  total  group  of  leaders,  and  the  non-leaders. 

Analysis  of  these  data  showed  leaders  better  scholars,  slightly 
more  intelligent,  and  younger  than  the  non-leaders.  Boy  leaders  were 
more  dominant  than  girl  leaders.  Girl  leaders  were  more  likely  to  have 
higher  socio-economic  backgrounds  than  girl  non-leaders.  The  highest 
correlation  for  the  total  group  was  found  to  be  between  leadership  and 
scholarship. 

Remmelin  concludes  that  office  holding  is  not  in  itself  indica- 
tive of  leadership.  Therefore,  more  distinction  should  be  made  between 
office  holders  and  leaders.  The  findings,  also,  revealed  great  over- 
lappings among  the  types  of  offices  held  by  high  school  students,  espe- 
cially by  students  rated  high  on  leadership  scores.  This  with  the  high 
percentages  of  students  holding  offices  in  different  activities  indicates 
trends  toward  the  generality  of  leadership  traits  rather  than  the  speci- 
ficity of  leadership  in  most  high  school  activities. 

Perhaps  the  only  study  directly  focused  on  the  comparison  of 
leaders  and  non-leaders  in  their  use  of  leisure  time  is  contributed  by 
Smith  and  Nystrom.^  This  study  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  since 
leadership  implies  interaction  between  the  leader  and  his  follower  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  use  of  leisure  time  activities  would  reveal  striking 

*M.  Smith  and  W.  C.  Nystrom,  "A  Study  of  Social  Participation  and 
of  Leisure- time  of  Leaders  and  Non-leader  3, ''  Journal  of  Anolied  Psvcholoev. 
XXI  (1937),  251-259.  
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and  highly  significant  differences  between  any  group  of  leaders  and  non- 
leaders. 

Hie  difficulty  of  obtaining  day  by  day  leisure-time  records  over 
a period  of  months  for  a large  number  of  persons  was  faced  but  not  solved 
in  the  study.  Bier ef ore,  the  method  of  estimate  in  the  exploratory  in- 
vestigation did  not  meet  with  comple te  success. 

The  study  had  two  purposes!  first,  finding  the  differences 
between  a group  of  high  school  leaders  and  non-leaders  in  participation 
in  extra-curricular  activities  together  with  the  differences  between  the 
groups  in  obtaining  special  recognition  in  the  various  activities}  and, 
second,  obtaining  information  on  the  estimated  use  of  leisure  time  for  the 
previous  year  so  that  leader  and  non-leader  comparisons  could  be  made. 

The  sampling  consisting  of  forty  leaders  and  forty  non-leaders, 
was  drawn  from  three  high  schools  in  Kansas  City  on  the  basis  of  teacher 
ratings,  each  teacher  using  his  own  leadership  criterion.  The  two  groups, 
leaders  and  non-leaders,  were  asked  to  fill  out  questionnaires  relative 
to  participation  in  various  activities  and  to  the  extent  of  recognition 
received  in  each  activity. 

It  was  found  that  the  leaders  excelled  in  recognition  and  that 
they  exhibited  about  four  times  as  much  participation  in  extra-curricular 
activities  as  the  non-leaders.  Results  from  reports  of  the  chief  use  of 
leisure  time  revealed  that  leaders  spend  more  of  their  leisure  time  in 
activities  involving  social  activity,  whereas  the  non-leaders  reported 
more  activities  which  were  of  a solitary  nature. 
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Jennings’1  approach  to  the  study  of  leadership  through  the  use 
of  sociometric  tests  represents  the  coining  of  age  of  a new  procedure  in 
the  choice  process.  The  main  problem  of  the  study  is  centered  in  an 
analysis  of  personal  inter-relationships  in  order  to  discover  and  measure 
the  emotional  and  social  expansiveness  of  those  individuals  within  a 
certain  community. 

The  laboratory  for  this  investigation  was  the  New  York  State 
Training  School  for  Girls  which  ideally  met  the  requirements  of  a closed 
community  in  which  the  situation  limits  and  makes  uniform  the  opportuni- 
ties for  the  forming  of  relationships. 

The  final  selection  of  the  133  girls  for  intensive  study  resulted 
in  excluding  from  the  total  population  of  UU3  all  Negro  girls  and  those 
white  girls  living  in  other  than  cottage  units,  such  as  hospitals  or  farm 
units.  This  measure  of  exclusion  was  taken  to  increase  uniformity  of 
living  conditions.  These  girls  represented  a cross  section  of  the  social 
and  economically  under-privileged  of  the  state  population  as  a whole. 
Their  ages  ranged  from  over  twelve  to  under  sixteen  years. 

All  tests  were  so  constructed  as  to  set  no  limit  on  the  number  of 
choices,  to  allow  individuals  equal  freedom  to  express  negative  choices 
or  rejections,  to  test  concomitantly  on  all  criteria  of  significance  to 
the  subject,  and  to  elicit  the  subject's  expression  of  preference  levels 
through  assigned  values.  The  test  included  choices  in  four  situations, 
namely,  living  together,  working  together,  recreational  or  leisure  time, 
and  studying  together.  Tests  and  re-tests  were  given  in  December,  1937, 

1Helen  H.  Jennings,  Leadership  and  Isolation  (New  York:  Longmans, 

Green  and  Company,  19li3),  2h.0l 
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and  September,  1938*  respectively.  The  same  methods  of  the  first  test 
were  duplicated  in  the  re-test. 

Final  analyses  of  both  tests  were  made  in  terms  of  the  social- 
contact  range  (social  expansiveness)  and  of  the  number  of  individual 
choices  (emotional  expansion)  of  the  subject,  important  among  the 
findings  is  a fairly  high  correlation  between  the  individual  choice 
status  on  different  occasions  when  the  subject  remains  in  the  same  com- 
munity. Hie  behavior  characteristics  of  leaders  were  found  to  bes 
cooperative  behavior,  marked  evenness  of  disposition,  initiative  and 
organizational  ability,  willingness  to  accept  background  roles  so  others 
may  have  more  prominent  recognition,  and  solicitude  for  those  who  needed 
encoura  gement . 

Unlike  many  previous  studies  in  leadership.  Reals1  attacks  the 
problem  of  discovering  what  characteristics  and  elements  in  the  home 
environment  distinguishes  leaders  from  non- leaders.  Hie  difference 
principally  in  tliis  study  and  others  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  com- 
parison of  leaders  and  non-leaders  five  traits— age,  sex,  scholarship, 
curriculum,  and  intelligence— are  held  constant. 

Die  population  was  drawn  from  graduating  classes  in  eight  high 
schools  in  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  and  Illinois.  Final  selection  of  the 
thirty- seven  leaders  and  thirty-seven  non-leaders  was  determined  on  the 
combined  principal- teacher  judgments  on  such  traits  as  originality,  per- 
sonality, perspective,  and  ability  to  inspire  rather  than  on  office 
holding  positions. 

Lillis  H.  Reals,  "Leadership  in  the  High  School,"  School  Review. 
XLVI  (1938),  523-S31.  
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The  investigator  collected  data  over  a period  of  five  months 
through  the  use  of  controlled  interviews  with  the  seventy-four  subjects 
and  their  parents.  Although  the  nature  of  the  data  precluded  statisti- 
cal treatment,  it  disclosed  some  significant  environmental  factors  in- 
fluencing the  rise  of  leadership.  Leaders  were  found  to  excel  non- 
leaders in  participation  in  out  of  school  activities,  The  parents  of 
leaders  were  better  educated,  more  cooperative,  and  had  more  diversified 
interests  than  parents  of  non-leaders.  The  leader  group  led  in  neighbor- 
hood ratings,  home  ratings,  and  home  atmosphere.  They  gave  evidence  of 
having  had  greater  influence  by  a greater  number  of  prominent  and  suc- 
cessful relatives  than  the  non-leaders, 

Roslow^-  gives  a report  on  a nation-wide  experiment  made  in  1938 
to  determine  the  validity  of  the  Personality  Quotient  Tfest,  Specifically, 
the  problem  was  to  see  if  the  test  would  distinguish  leaders  from  non- 
leaders, the  major  assumption  being  that  leaders  represent  the  outstand- 
ing personalities,  and  that  leadership  among  one's  fellows  in  cooperative 
and  competitive  social  activities  would  constitute  the  basic  criterion 
of  personality, 

A population  of  students  from  grades  nine  through  twelve  distri- 
buted in  forty-eight  different  schools  were  selected  by  fifty-four  psy- 
chologists, The  criterion  set  up  for  leadership  selection  was  based  on 
fellow- student  choices  of  officership  in  classes,  school  societies,  ath- 
letic teams,  clubs,  and  the  school  papers.  Approximately  equal  numbers 
of  students  from  the  four  levels  of  high  school  were  in  each  group  so 

^•S,  Roslow,  "Nation-wide  and  Local  Validation  of  the  PQ  or  Personality 
Test,"  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  XXIV  (19^0),  E>29-3>39. 
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that  the  selective  factor  was  not  operative  in  the  results.  The  distri- 
bution of  selections  was  further  determined  by  including  in  each  unit 
of  twenty  subjects  five  high  in  leadership  and  high  in  scholarship,  five 
high  in  leadership  and  low  in  scholarship,  five  low  in  leadership  and 
high  in  scholarship,  and  five  low  in  leadership  and  low  in  scholarship. 

The  PQ  Dest^  was  administered  to  a group  of  1,138  subjects  and 
a comparative  analysis  between  the  overall  scores  in  personality  and 
leadership  status  of  all  subjects  was  made.  Results  showed  that  the 
leaders  tend  to  score  significantly  higher  on  the  PQ  Test  than  those 
lacking  in  leadership.  A smaller  difference  was  noted  in  one  case  of 
girls.  A possible  reason  given  for  this  was  that  girls  may  have  less 
opportunity  to  show  leadership  in  co- educational  schools.  It  was  noted 
that  there  was  little  or  no  correlation  between  scholarship  and  personality. 
The  author  concluded  that  regardless  of  the  abstract  definition  of  per- 
sonality there  is  a form  of  behavior  represented  by  social  cooperation 
and  leadership  which  is  measured  in  varying  degrees  by  all  tests  falling 
under  the  classification  of  personality  tests. 

p 

Fauquier  and  Gilchrist  attempted  to  investigate  various  aspects 
of  the  leadership  process  in  an  institution.  The  Berkshire  Industrial 
Farm  is  a private  home  school  for  problem  boys  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  seventeen.  Group  life  is  centered  about  five  cottages,  each  accommo- 
dating thirty  boys  selected  according  to  physical  size,  age,  and  social- 

•*-For  description  of  the  Personality  Quotient  Test  see  H.  C.  Link, 

"A  Test  of  Four  Personality  Traits  of  Adolescents,"  Journal  of  Applied 
Psychology,  XX  (1936),  S27-S3U. 

^William  Fauquier  and  John  Gilchrist,  "Some  Aspects  of  Leadership 
in  An  Institution,"  Child  Development,  XIII  (19^2),  55-6U. 
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emotional  maturity.  Although  the  school  i3  designed  to  receive  delinquents, 
its  general  plan  and  facilities  resemble  those  of  a good  middle  class 
boarding  school.  Situated  in  the  heart  of  1,100  acres  in  the  Berkshire 
Hills,  its  buildings  scattered  over  a half  square  mile  with  no  guards  or 
walls,  the  institution  offers  considerable  freedom  of  movement  and  room 
for  individual  expression,  'thus,  under  a somewhat  less  restricted  atmos- 
phere than  the  average  institution  it  lends  itself  well  to  the  techniques 
adopted  for  this  study. 

A four-page  questionnaire  containing  twenty-eight  item  questions 
were  filled  out  ’ey  some  119  subjects.  The  answers  to  the  questions  brought 
information  relative  to  first,  second,  and  third  choices  of  leaders,  the 
degree  of  attentiveness  of  leaders,  the  opinion  as  to  what  makes  a good 
leader,  and  the  expressions  of  each  boy  in  his  friendship  with  the  group. 
Pinal  selection  of  leaders  by  the  boy  group  was  based  on  a point  system 
for  first,  second,  and  third  choices.  Ttoenty-nine  boys  credited  with  97 
per  cent  of  the  total  points  were  accepted  as  leaders. 

Staff  ratings  for  each  boy  were  obtainod  showing  the  position  of 
each  boy  for  eight  personality  traits  along  an  "aggressive-norraal-sub- 
missive”  continuum.  A section  of  the  boys*  questionnaire  closely  dupli- 
cated the  staff  rating  scale  so  that  there  were  available  estimates  of 
the  leaders  by  the  boy  group  which  chose  them  and  by  the  staff  who 
observed  -them.  Of  interest  among  the  findings  is  the  discrepancy  between 
the  two  groups  of  raters  in  the  selection  of  leaders.  This  difference  in 
adult  and  youth  agreement  strongly  suggests  that  it  is  with  the  socially 
accepted  leader,  whom  frequently  adults  do  not  recognize,  that  the  morale 
and  group  control  rests  and  through  whom  it  may  most  positively  be  mani- 
pulated. 
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Further  findings  disclosed  that  leaders  chosen  by  boys  and  rated 
by  the  staff  show  considerably  wore  dominance.  They  are  more  alert, 
aggressive,  cooperative,  show  more  impulsiveness,  excitability  and  desire 
to  hold  the  center  of  attention.  However,  one  should  not  lose  sight  of 
the  situational  factors  involved.  Leadership  in  an  institution  for  delin- 
quent boys  may  call  for  greater  physical  ability,  alertness,  aggression, 
excitability  and  other  ascendent  expressions  than  would  be  necessary  among 
"normal  boys"  living  in  society.  With  1*5  per  cent  of  the  followers  rating 
leaders  as  "tough"  and  "handy  with  fists,"  it  seems  to  indicate  the  in- 
tensity of  frustration  among  bo7/s  in  controlled  situations  ±n  which  dis- 
placed aggression  may  find  an  outlet  in  leadership,  This  finding  is  in 
agreement  with  Dollard1  that  "on  occasions  displaced  aggression  may  even 

serve  socially  approved  ends,* 

Another  study  in  which  the  leadership  scores  were  based  on  a point 
system  of  extra-curricular  activities  was  made  by  Reynolds^  on  a group  of 
seniors  in  Thlsa,  Oklahoma.  The  objective  data  were  gathered  from  the 
cumulative  records  of  the  graduating  class  of  19l*0  on  height,  achievement 
test  scores,  intelligence  test  scores,  student  leader  records  in  curricula 
and  extra-class  activities.  Supplementing  this  were  subjective  ratings 
by  teachers  on  personality,  leadership,  and  "all  round  promise"  items. 

Of  the  888  students  selected  for  study  U37  were  designated  as  leaders  and 
i*5l  as  non-leaders.  Those  subjects  earning  five  or  more  honor  points 

bollard  and  Miller,  op,  cit.»  p,  1*2, 

^F.  J.  Reynolds,  "Factors  of  Leadership  among  Seniors  of  Central 
High  School,  TUlsa,  Oklahoma, " Journal  of  Educational  Research,  XJQCVTI 
(1 9i*2*),  356-361. 
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in  scaled  leadership  positions  were  placed  in  the  leader  group  while 
those  with  less  than  five  points  were  grouped  as  non-leaders.  Ten  school 
supervisors  had  concurred  in  ranking  the  leadership  items  on  a five  point 
interval  scale,  thus  determining  the  weighed  value  of  each  item.  The 
list  of  items  included  official  positions  in  class  or  teams,  awards, 
special  recognition,  officiating,  or  participating  in  general  assemblies, 
plays,  radio  broadcasts,  and  publications. 

The  procedure  of  analysis  comprised  correlations  between  the 
leadership  scores  and  the  variables  previously  named.  Further  investiga- 
tion led  to  a comparison  of  the  means  of  the  non- leaders  and  leaders, 
and  the  upper  quartile  leaders  in  the  selected  traits. 

Findings  revealed  leaders  as  excelling  non-leaders  in  scholarship, 
intelligence,  and  personality  traits.  Comparisons  snowed  the  upper 
quartile  leaders  significantly  higher  than  the  general  group  of  leaders 
in  scholarship  and  intelligence.  As  an  Important  challenge  to  our  school 
leadership  training  program  comes  the  fact  that  a substantial  proportion 
of  the  non-leaders,  also,  ranked  moderately  high  in  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics and  traits  studied.  In  general,  the  findings  of  the  Tulsa 
study  are  in  agreement  with  similar  investigations. 

In  order  to  insure  completeness  to  the  study  of  leadership  litera- 
ture on  children,  a survey  of  those  studies  involving  a follow-up  of 
persons  holding  leadership  positions  in  high  school  is  considered  de- 
sirable. Such  an  evaluation  would  appear  to  have  great  significance  for 
planning  curricula  and  extra- curricula  experiences  in  our  educational 
programs.  It  is  with  this  consideration  that  several  studies  evaluating 
high  school  leadership  in  terms  of  successes  in  post-school  activities 


are  presented. 
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Shannon1  reports  a study  of  post  school  careers  of  high  school 
leaders  as  carried  on  by  a graduate  seminar  group  at  the  Indiana  State 
Teachers  College.  The  problem  undertaken  involved  selecting  three  groups 
of  high  school  pupils,  a group  composed  of  high  school  leaders,  a group 
of  honor  role  pupils,  and  a control  group  selected  at  random,  and  carrying 
out  an  investigation  which  would  give  some  measure  of  comparison  between 
high  school  and  post  school  activities. 

Ttoo  methods  were  used  in  selecting  the  leader  group.  First,  all 
school  records  between  1911*  and  1919  were  analyzed  to  find  pupils  who 
held  positions  of  prominence  such  as  editorships,  presidencies  of  classes, 
clubs  or  organizations,  and  athletic  captaincies.  Each  listed  leader  was 
then  voted  on  by  ten  judges  consisting  of  teachers  and  principals  and 
teachers  who  had  known  the  listed  leader.  All  graduates  who  received 
five  or  more  positive  votes  were  included  in  the  leader  group.  The 
highest  ten  per  cent  of  each  class  in  scholarship  was  designated  as  the 
scholar  group.  The  random  group  was  made  by  selecting  every  tenth  pupil 
from  an  alphabetical  list  of  each  graduating  class.  The  total  population 
of  all  three  groups  numbered  approximately  seventy-five. 

' fit," 

Information  concerning  post-school  careers  was  obtained  princi- 
pally by  means  of  personal  interviews  with  the  subjects,  their  parents  or 
relatives,  employers,  close  friends,  and  registrars  of  colleges.  Measures 
for  the  three  groups  were  then  made  of  occupation,  net  annual  income, 
academic  degrees,  publications,  and  evidences  of  community  leadership. 

^J.  R.  Shannon,  "The  Post-School  Careers  of  High  School  Leaders  and 
High  School  Scholars,"  Scnool  Review.  X1XVII  (1929),  656-665. 
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While  the  findings  of  this  investigation  cannot  be  regarded  as 
conclusive,  some  very  definite  tendencies  were  apparent.  The  pupils  who 
were  leaders  in  the  pupil  activities  in  high  school  appeared  to  have  made 
a better  showing  in  most  of  the  respects  measured  than  did  the  scholar 
or  random  groups.  It  appeared  that  whatever  was  required  to  excel  in 
extra-curricular  life  of  the  high  school  seemed  to  be  the  thing  that 
contributed  most  to  success  later,  in  general,  the  scholars  appeared  to 
be  the  least  successful  in  post-school  life.  It  would  seem  from  this 
that  whatever  it  is  that  is  necessary  for  success  in  the  academic  program 
of  the  high  school  is  not  the  factor  that  is  required  for  success  in  life. 
This  finding  seemed  to  be  the  most  important  discovery  made  by  this  in- 
vestigation. 

Using  a similar  plan,  Clem  and  Dodge^*  endeavored  to  explore  the 
relation  of  high  school  leadership  and  scholarship  to  post-school  suc- 
cesses. Hie  subjects  selected  for  study  consisted  of  308  graduates  of 
classes  19lU  through  1919  of  the  Rome  Free  Academy,  Rome,  New  York. 

Ihree  groups  were  involved,  leader,  scholar,  and  random. 

The  leader  group  was  determined  by  means  of  five  judgments.  One 
judgment  was  based  on  extra-curricular  activities  as  determined  from  the 
annuals  for  the  six  years  covered  by  the  study.  Hie  other  four  judgments 
were  made  by  teachers  who  had  known  the  listed  leader.  A leader  was 
defined  as  "a  pupil  who  was  prominent  in  various  school  activities  and 
whose  ability  and  influence  were  recognized  fay  other  members  of  his  class 
and  by  his  faculty."  Pupils  receiving  three  of  the  five  votes  were  classed 

■k).  M.  Clem  and  S.  3.  Dodge,  "The  Relation  of  High  School  Leadership 
and  Scholarship  to  Post-School  Success, " Peabody  Journal  of  liducation,  X 
(1933),  321-329. 
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as  leaders.  The  scholar  group  consisted  of  the  six  pupils  in  each 
graduating  class  with  the  highest  scholastic  average,  while  the  random 
group  was  determined  by  selecting  every  eighth  pupil  from  an  alphabetical 
list  of  graduates.  The  three  groups  numbered  27,  36,  and  38,  respectively. 

Bie  factors  used  as  criteria  for  post-school  success  werei  present 
location,  type  of  residence,  education  beyond  high  school,  academic  degrees* 
family  life,  church  affiliation,  present  occupation,  income  (average  for 
last  three  years),  accumulated  wealth,  publications,  honors,  outstanding 
achievements,  community  leadership,  and  number  of  failures. 

Data  regarding  the  post-school  successes  were  obtained  by  question- 
naire and  interview.  Comparisons  of  the  three  groups  in  the  fourteen 
selected  measures  revealed  that,  generally,  the  high  school  leader  group 
made  a better  showing  in  nearly  all  the  measures  concerned  than  did  either 
the  scholar  or  random  groups.  However,  on  community  leadership  the  random 
group  excelled  both  the  leader  and  the  scholar  groups.  Both  of  these 
scores  are  about  equal.  Emphasis  is  again  placed  on  the  importance  of 
educational  programs  which  will  meet  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  times. 

A few  years  later  Courtenay-*-  pursued  the  question  as  to  the  per- 
sistence of  high  school  leadership  into  post-school  years  through  a study 
of  a selected  group  of  100  young  women  graduates  of  the  Lindblom  High 
School  between  the  years  1922-193U  as  to  their  personal,  occupation^,  and 
social  post-school  status. 

Bases  for  their  selection  was  an  established  claim  to  leadership 
through  records  from  high  school.  A control  group  of  100  young  women 

E,  Courtenay,  "Persistence  of  Leadership,"  School  Review, 

XLVI  (1938),  97-107.  
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graduates  from  the  same  high  school  and  during  the  same  span  of  years 
consisted  of  individuals  who  had  held  no  elective  or  appointive  positions 
of  leadership,  neither  had  they  made  any  distinctive  contribution  to  the 
school  life  nor  had  they  merited  any  special  recognition  from  the  student 
body  or  faculty.  Pairing  of  the  two  groups  was  made  on  the  basis  of 
socio-economic  background,  ethnic  heritage,  scholarship  rating,  and  age 
at  graduation. 

Questionnaires  and  interviews  were  used  to  collect  data  relative 
to  post-school  activities.  Comparisons  were  then  made  of  two  groups  in 
the  selected  measures. 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  gathered  in  this  study  the  author 
felt  justified  in  concluding  that  the  leadership  evidenced  in  early  years 
has  a definite  tendency  to  persist,  that  the  qualities  which  made  the 
members  of  the  leader  group  outstanding  figures  in  the  high  school  would 
continue  tc  make  them  prominent  on  the  college  campus  and  active  in  the 
stimulation  and  direction  of  community  affairs.  Pertinent  to  training 
for  leadership  is  the  closing  thought  of  the  author: 

...leadership  is  a persistent  force  projecting  its  influence 
beyond  school  years  and  school  activities  and  experiences  to  the 
larger  services  and  the  more  Important  activities  of  mature  years, 
and  the  school  may  well  regard  the  potentials  of  leadership 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  and  "thoughtful  consideration.^ 

Summary 

The  reviews  presented  in  this  chapter  have  given  information  on 
leadership  studies  at  the  junior  high  and  senior  high  levels  as  to 

1Ibid..  p.  107. 
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researchers,  purposes,  methodologies,  populations,  and  significant 
findings.  All  studies  have  been  presented  in  chronological  order. 

The  studies  reviewed  met  the  criteria  for  leadership  classifi- 
cation in  that  each  gave  evidence  that  the  investigation  concerned 
leadership,  the  junior  high  and  senior  high  studies  totaled  thirty-two. 
However,  if  strict  division  were  made  there  are  only  four  studies  confined 
to  thn  junior  high  level.  Such  a division  shows  a great  lack  of  leader- 
ship studies  at  the  junior  high  level. 

There  are  six  studies  with  extended  age  range  from  elementary- 
level  through  senior  high  level  and  two  which  concern  both  junior  and 
senior  high  age  groups.  Thus  the  total  number  of  studies  investigating 

v- 

junior  high  age  groups  is  twelve.  There  would  be  a total  of  thirty-five 
studies  at  the  senior  high  level,  the  highest  number  in  any  one  age 
level,  if  all  reviews  including  this  age  group  were  combined. 

The  following  chanter  will  be  an  analysis  and  synthesis  of  the 
various  aspects  of  leadership  as  revealed  in  the  research. 


CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS  AND  SINTHESE  OF  RESEARCH  ON  LEADERSHIP 

The  frame  of  reference  from  which  one  examines  the  studies  of 
leadership  in  children  and  youth  sets  the  pattern  of  analysis,  thus 
limiting  the  considerations  to  those  specific  aspects  of  leadership 
behavior  with  which  the  problem  is  concerned.  Since  the  present  study 
is  built  on  the  assumptions  that  an  individual  can  be  educated  for 
leadership  and  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  our  educational  program  to 
produce  leaders  who  will  meet  the  needs  of  our  democratic  society,  it 
becomes  necessaiy  to  examine  closely  those  elements  which  give  rise 
to  leadership' in  children  and  youth  and  to  evaluate  them  in  terms  of 
how  effectively  our  educational  programs  are  meeting  the  demands  of 
a democratic  society. 

The  analysis  and  synthesis  incorporates  a general  survey  of 
the  distribution  of  studies  with  emphasis  on  the  frequency  of  studies 
over  the  fifty  year  period  and  at  the  four  age  levels.  Brief  examina- 
tions of  the  methodologies  used  are  presented  in  order  to  gain  know- 
ledge relative  to  the  effectiveness  of  techniques.  Examination  of 
traits  and  characteristics  investigated  lead  to  generalizations  rela- 
tive to  leaders  and  leadership  behavior*  Situational  and  environmental 
aspects  investigated  warrant  an  analysis  to  point  up  the  shift  of 
interest  from  personal  attributes* 
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Distribution  of  Studies 

The  present  study  has  been  concerned  with  sixty-four  studies 
on  leadership  in  children  and  youth  from  the  pre-school  level  through 
the  high  school  level.  The  period  has  covered  the  years  from  190l* 
through  199k*  Twenty-six  of  these  years  have  yielded  leadership 
studies,  while  twenty-five  have  no  studies  credited  to  them.  The 
years  in  which  there  were  no  studies  reported  on  leadership  in  child- 
ren and  youth  werei  1905-1919,  1921,  1922,  1936,  191*5-1950,  and  1953. 

As  seen  in  Table  1,  the  general  distribution  of  the  studies 
shows  a scattered  pattern.  Studies  during  any  one  year  period  ranged 
from  one  to  seven,  bight  years  are  credited  with  one  study  each}  six 
years  with  two  and  three  studies  eachj  two  years  with  four  studies  each; 
one  with  six  studies;  and  one  year  with  seven  studies.  The  highest 
number  of  studies  occur  in  1933  and  191*2  with  seven  and  six  studies, 
respectively.  Interestingly  enough,  these  are  two  of  the  three  years 
in  which  studies  on  all  four  age  levels  appear.  In  1930  there  was 
also  one  study  reported  for  each  age  level. 

There  were  nine  leadership  studies  at  the  pre-school  level. 

They  fall  within  the  years  of  1925  and  19l*2  with  no  year  having  more 
than  two  in  number.  The  twenty-two  elementary  leadership  studies  show 
the  widest  chronological  spread  with  Terman's1  appearing  in  1901*  and 
Bedoian's2  in  1 951*.  However,  nineteen  of  the  elementary  studies  fall 
between  1923  and  19l*3,  with  the  highest  number,  four  studies,  occurring 
in  191*2.  At  the  junior  high  level  there  were  four  studies  dealing  with 

^Terman,  o£.  cit.  2Bedoian,  0£.  cit. 


TABLE  1 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  LEADERSHIP  STUDIES  FROM  190b-195U, 
ACCORDING  TO  TEAR,  AGE-LEVEL,  AND  INVESTIGATOR* 


Junior  Senior 


Year  Pre-School  Elementary  High  High Total 


190U 

Terman 

1 

1920 

Caldwell 



1 

1923 

Warner 

Nutting 

Bennett 
& Jones 

3 

192JU 

Lynn 

1 

1925 

Woolley 

Mailer 

2 

1926 

Hollingsworth 

Caldwell 
& Wellman 

2 

1927 

Thrasher— 

r # 

& 

Van  Waters 

2 

1928 

Detroit 
Teachers  Study 
Hsia 

Prosh 

3 

1929 

Beaver 

Eckert 

Shannon 

3 

1930 

Goodenough 

Levi — — — 





Bellingrath 

3 

^Studies  with  extended  age  levels  are  shown  by  dotted  line  with 
asterisk  ( *). 
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Year 

Pre-School 

TABLE  1 - Continued 

Junior  Senior 

Elementary  High  High  Total 

1931 

S.  C,  srown 

1 

1932 

Pinard 

Baldwin 
Wetzel 
Finch  & 
Carrol 

h 

1933 

Parten 

Buhler 

Clem  & 
Dodge 
M.  Brcnm 

h 

193U 

3 

Echler 

Stray 

1935 

Hanfxnann 

Pigors 

Schuler 

* 

Flemming 
M.  Smith 
Harrison 
Yeager 

7 

1937 

Anderson 

(2) 

Smith  & 
Nystrom 

3 

1938 

Newstetter 



Courtney 

Reals 

Remmelin 

U 

1939 

l 

19U0 

Roslow 

1 
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Table  1 - Continued 


Year 

Pre-School 

Elementary 

Junior 

r High 

Senior 

High 

•total 

19la 

McGahan 
Miller  St 
Dollard 

2 

19U2 

Chittendon 

A 

Avitorsun*"-**’''* 

Borrney 

McCandless 

Hunt 

Fauquier  & 
Gilchrist 

0 

19U3 

Bonney 

Kavanagh 

Reynolds 

Jennings 

u 

1951 

Latvian 

1 

1952 

Mason 

1 

195U 

bedoian 

1 

‘Jbtal 

6U 

this  age  group  alone,  while  six  other  studies  extended  from  tiie  elemen- 
tary age  level  through  the  high  school  level*  Two  additional  studies 
cover  both  junior  and  senior  high  levels,  thus  making  a total  of  twelve 
on  junior  high  leadership.  The  senior  high  investigations  on  leader- 
ship were  made  between  1920  and  19^5  with  the  highest  number  of  studies, 
five,  appearing  in  1935*  The  thirty-five  experiments  at  high  school 
level  comprise  the  highest  number  of  ai$r  age  level*  Eight  of 
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these,  however,  have  extended  age  ranges  which  would  make  twenty- 
seven,  in  the  strictest  sense,  on  the  senior  high  level* 

The  majority  of  studies,  93  per  cent,  fall  between  1920  and 
19U3»  thus  leaving  only  four  studies  at  the  extremes,  between  1920 
and  1930  there  were  nineteen  studies  in  all.  The  period  of  time  be- 
tween 1930  and  19i;0,  yielded  thirty  studies,  or  h7jr  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number.  Fifteen  studies,  or  23  per  cent,  fall  between  19U1  and 
19 &*  Prior  to  1920  there  was  only  one  study  made  pertaining  to 
leadership  in  children,  the  pioneer  one  by  Terman3  in  190U. 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  until  1920  there  was  little 
concern  with  investigations  on  leadership  in  children  and  youth  in  the 
American  culture.  This  might  be  due,  in  oart,  to  the  inadequacy  of 
techniques  up  until  that  time.  Investigators  were  probably  preoccupied 
with  problems  involving  the  total  area  of  social  behavior  rather  than 
specifics,  such  as  the  phenomenon  of  leadership.  The  barren  years  from 
190$  to  1919  might  suggest  that  leadership  through  these  years  was 
held  as  a position  to  be  occupied  by  adults  rather  than  by  children. 

In  general,  the  cultural  and  technological  aspects  of  a democratic 
society  seem  to  be  sources  influencing  the  increase  of  studies  and 
interest  in  leadership  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fifty-year  period. 
For  example,  during  the  war  years  and  years  of  depression  there  seemed 
to  be  an  increased  emphasis  in  this  area, 

^Terman,  og.  cit. 


Methodologies 


An  analysis  of  the  studies  revealed  seven  techniques  most 
commonly  used  in  investigating  leadership  among  children  and  youth  in 
the  American  culture*  These  could  be  categorized  under  such  headings 
asj  (1)  observation;  (2)  designation  of  choice,  such  as  naming, 
electing,  voting,  or  ranking  by  peers  and/or  adults  in  position  to 
observe  and  nominate;  (3)  use  of  case  history;  (U)  tests  of  various 
physical,  mental,  and  psychological  aspects;  (5)  questionnaires; 

(6)  interview;  and  (7)  rating  scales,  i^ach  of  these  techniques  will 
be  discussed  with  reference  to  the  effectiveness  of  their  use  in 
various  situations. 

Observation. —It  was  found  that  all  nine  studies  at  the  pre- 
school level  used  observation  as  the  major  technique  for  studying 
leadership  behavior  in  young  children.  This  might  be  attributed  to 
several  reasons*  (1)  the  interaction  at  this  level  consists  of  be- 
havior involving  only  two  or  three  individuals,  thus  making  it  possible 
to  record  simple  overt  and/or  verbal  reactions  with  a high  degree  of 
validity;  (2)  adequate  experimental  work  has  been  done  to  establish 
observation  as  a valid  and  reliable  technique  in  studying  social 
behavior  of  small  children;!  (3)  small  children  do  not  generally  show 
inhibitions  in  their  activities  before  adult  observers  when  the  proper 
rapport  has  been  established. 

Research  at  the  elementary  level  employing  observation  techniques 
for  identifying  leadership  were*  studies  of  gifted  children  by 

^Dorothy  S.  Thomas  & Associates,  Some  Mew  Techniques  for 
Studying  Social  Behavior,  Child  Development  Monograph  Series,  New 
?ork:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  Press,  (1929)  pp.  x-203. 
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Hollingsworth}!  experimental  situations  in  which  leadership  was 
measured  by  Hiller  and  Bollard^  and  Termanp  studies  of  free  camping 
situations  by  News tetter jh  and  of  boys*  gangs  by  Earner 5 and  Thrasher, 6 

Jennings , 7 Bennett  and  Jones Schuler, 9 and  S*  Brown!0  used 
observation  in  conjunction  with  other  techniques  to  study  leaders  and 
leadership  behavior  at  the  junior  high,  and  senior  high  levels*  Thus 
it  was  found  that  observation  was  employed  at  each  of  the  age  levels; 
pre-school,  elementary,  junior  high  and  senior  high*  However,  it  was 
held  more  favorable  as  a single  technique  at  the  pre-school  level. 

The  limitations  enforced  by  lack  of  maturity  would  seem  to  preclude 
techniques  requiring  the  use  of  abstract  concepts  and  certain  skills 
not  yet  developed  at  the  ore-school  level.  Studies  at  the  upper 
levels  showed  that  they  did  not  use  the  observation  method  singly. 

It  was  used  in  conjunction  with  one  or  more  than  one  other  technique. 
This  might  indicate  that  the  observation  technique  alone  where  more 
than  two  or  three  individuals  are  concerned  requires  the  support  of 
other  techniques. 

Choice  making. — Identification  of  leaders  by  such  methods  as 
naming,  voting,  electing,  ranking,  nominating  and  appointing  were  made 


!Hollingsworth,  op*  cit. 

filler  and  Dollard,  op*  cit.*  pp.  21,  182. 

3Terman,  op.  cit.,  p.  U28.  UNewstetter,  on*  cit.*  p.  5lw 

Earner,  op*  cit.,  p.  22iu  ^Thrasher,  op*  cit**  p.  353. 

7jennings,  op*  cit.  ^Bennett  & Jones,  op*  cit.*  p 

9Schuler,  op.  cit.,  p.  iilli.  10s.  Brown,  op 


. cit.,  p.  16U. 
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in  82  per  cent  of  the  studies.  However,  none  of  these  were  found  at 
the  pre-school  level.  Ten  studies  at  the  elementary  level  used  the 
choice  method,  while  at  the  junior  and  senior  high  level  a total  of 
U3  studies  employed  some  form  of  this  method.  Studies  using  pupil 
choice  3uch  as  naming  or  voting  numbered  twenty,  while  in  the  studies 
in  which  leaders  were  named  by  persons  in  position  to  nominate  were 
listed  as  eight.  From  a group  of  twelve  studies  using  official  pos- 
itions of  leadership  selection.  Brown' s^  and  Bellingrath* s^  are  noted 
in  examining  extra-curricular  activities.  Finch  and  Carrol* s3  in- 
vestigated the  "gifted"  high  school  leaders,  Levi^  studied  transfer 
of  leadership  from  the  elementary  and  junior  high  levels  into  the  high 
school  level,  and  Fleming!?  used  factor  analysis  of  the  personality 
traits  of  high  school  leaders,  Maaon's^  study  was  the  only  one  found 
at  the  elementary  level  using  a combination  of  pupil  votes  and  adult 
opinion  to  determine  leadership  dimensions  at  the  fourth  grade  level. 
The  Detroit  Teachers  Study?  depended  solely  on  the  naming  of  friends 
and  leaders  by  5,226  elementary  students  to  obtain  information  con- 
cerning those  human  values  recognized  and  accredited  by  children  in 
their  choices. 


3-ii.  Brown,  op,  cit,  ^ Bellingrath,  op<  Cit.»  p,  4. 

3Finch  and  Carrol,  op,  cit..  p.  41*7.  ^Levi,  op,  cit.,  p.  136. 
^Fleming,  op.  cit..  p.  598.  6Mason,  op.  cit.,  pp.  239#  240. 

' * ■ ' * * ” v;  ” " l Z # i •; 

? Detroit  Teachers  Study,  op.  cit.,  p.  12. 
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Outstanding  in  the  use  of  the  sociometric  technique  at  each 
age  were  Bonney’s^  two  studies  at  the  elementary  level,  the  study  by 
Caldwell  and  tollman'5  at  the  junior  high  level,  and  one  by  Jennings3 
at  the  high  school  level.  Three  studies  with  extended  age  ranges 
devised  choice  techniques  worthy  of  noting.  They  were  as  follows; 

Try on ' sh  verbal  portrait  matching  technique  in  which  classmates* 
opinions  of  each  other  were  givenj  Partridge’ technique  of  "five- 
man-to-man”  rating  scheme  in  which  each  person  is  rated  with  every 
other  persons  and  hews tetter’s^  Personal  Preference  Technique,  Clem 
and  Dodge,?  Shannon, 8 and  Courtney?  while  investigating  the  transfer  of 
high  school  leadership  into  po3t-3Chool  activities  based  leadership 
criteria  on  office  holding  as  gained  from  records  of  positions  held 
or  from  nomination  by  teachers. 

It  has  been  found  that  methods  of  choice  were  favored  by  the 
majority  of  studies  on  leadership  in  children  and  youth.  As  children 
progress  from  age  level  to  age  level  their  opportunities  for  group 
participation  become  enlarged, thus  giving  more  opportunity  for  choice 
in  a variety  of  activities.  With  growth  and  development  come  the 
power  of  discrimination  in  making  choices  and  better  understanding  of 
those  factors  necessary  for  effective  group  functioning. 


yehology,  XXXIV  (191*3),  8?J 


^Caldwell  and  Wellman,  op,  cit.,  p.  1, 

3 Jennings,  op,  cit.,  p,  32.  ^Tryon,  op,  cit.,  p.  3, 
^Partridge,  op,  cit.,  p.  6k,  ^Jewstetter,  op,  cit.,  p.  26, 
?Clem  & Dodge,  op„  cit.,  p.  322,  ^Shannon,  op,  cit.,  p,  657, 
Courtney,  op,  cit.,  p.  97. 
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Use  of  Case  History. —Aekerson.l  S.  C.  Brown, 2 and  Van  Waters3 
base  their  leadership  studies  on  analyses  of  case  histories  of  delin- 
quent children.  Ackerson’s  study  is  outstanding  in  its  correlations  of 
leadership  with  over  100  behavior  traits.  Woollqyk  by  use  of  case 
history  has  explored  the  leadership  potentials  of  one  nursery  child. 
Thrasher^  and  Warner^  have  drawn  from  court  records,  manuscripts,  case 
studies,  and  documents  of  legal  and  social  agencies  in  their  investigations 
of  boys*  gangs. 

It  becomes  evident  that  for  atypical  behavior  of  children  and 
youths,  the  case  history  method  of  investigation  becomes  a valuable  means 
of  obtaining  valid  data.  For  complete  study  on  one  or  two  subjects  the 
case  history,  also,  merits  value.  This  method  was  not  confined  to  a rry 
one  age  level.  It  seems  best  suited  for  behavior  patterns  of  a longi- 
tudinal nature. 

Tests.— A few  studies  included  testing  as  a part  of  their  investi- 
gation into  leadership.  Tfco  studies  employing  tests  were  found  at  the 
pre-school  level.  Nine  were  found  at  the  elementary  level,  while  ten 
were  found  at  both  junior  high  and  senior  high  levels.  The  tests  covered 
many  physical,  mental,  and  psychological  aspects.  Eighteen  studies 
were  found  to  have  used  intelligence  tests,  while  only  five  used  per- 
sonality tests.  Miscellaneous  tests  which  included  measurements  on 
socio-economic  status,  achievement,  and  developmental  age  were 

^Ackerson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  2l*-50.  2S.  C.  Brown,  op.  cit..  p.  161*. 

3Van  Waters,  op.  cit.,  pp.  1*98,  505.  Woolley,  op.  cit..  p.  561*. 

-’Thrasher , op.  cit.,  pp.  3l*l*,  363.  ^Warner,  op.  cit..  p.  225. 
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found  In  isolated  studies.  In  no  case  was  testing  used  alone  to 
determine  leadership  ability. 

Questionnaire . — the  nature  of  the  questionnaire  in  most  cases 
confines  its  use  to  those  subjects  who  can  read  and  write,  therefore, 
it  is  not  surprising  when  research  revealed  that  the  questionnaire  was 
used  most  frequently  in  the  three  upper  age  levels.  Questionnaires  were 
administered  to  the  subjects  and/or  adult  informants.  Terman^-  prepared 
a questionnaire  on  twenty-two  leadership  traits  for  teachers  to  use  in 
judging  pupil  leaders.  Smith  and  Nystron^  also  used  questionnaires  for 
teachers  to  select  the  group  of  leaders,  M,  Brown3  and  Bellingrath^ 
used  this  procedure  with  pupils  in  studying  leadership  in  extra- 
curricular activities  in  high  school.  Kavanagh^  prepared  a question- 
naire which  was  answered  by  500  Catholic  Girl  Scouts  of  junior  high 
school  age.  This  method  was  used  by  Courtney^  and  Clem  and  Dodge?  in 
obtaining  data  on  the  transfer  of  high  school  leadership  into  post- 
school activities. 

The  questionnaire  method  like  many  others  was  not  used  singly 
in  the  above  studies,  but  seemed  to  be  a major  technique  in  determining 
the  leader  groups  for  these  investigations.  Weaknesses  found  in  the 
use  of  this  method  seemed  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  many  questionnaires 
were  poorly  constructed  and  that  the  validity  of  these  subjective  data 
might  be  open  to  question, 

^Terman,  op.  cit.,  p.  1*33.  2 Smith  and  Nystron,  op.  cit.,  p.  25>1| • 

Brown,  op,  cit.,  p.  It.  ^Bellingrath,  op.  cit.,  p,  7. 

^Kavanagh,  op.  cit.,  p.  U7.  ^Courtney,  op.  cit..  p.  98. 

?Clem  & Dodge,  op.  cit.,  p.  323. 
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Interview. —There  were  found  only  eleven  studies  employing  the 
interview  method.  They  were  on  the  elementary,  junior  high, and  senior 
high  levels.  In  every  case  the  interview  method  was  used  in  conjunction 
with  other  methods  to  study  leaders  and/or  leadership  behavior.  In- 
terviews were  held  with  the  subjects  themselves  and  in  some  cases  with 
advisors,  principals,  teachers,  or  relatives  who  were  in  a position  to 
know  the  subject,  hewstetterl  used  trained  researchers  to  interview  the 
boys  in  a camp.  Through  interviews  Mason2  obtained  principals',  teachers', 
and  playground  workers'  opinions  on  child  leaders  at  the  elementary 
level,  Wamer,3  Thrasher^  and  S,  G,  JJrown5  conducted  interviews  with 
the  subjects  and  with  persons  acquainted  with  the  subjects  in  their 
studies  of  gangs  and  delinquents,  M,  Brown^  used  pupil  interview  with 
the  questionnaire  to  obtain  data  relative  to  high  school  leadership 
displayed  in  extra-c urric ular  activities.  Reals7  used  a structured 
interview  with  seventy-four  subjects  and  their  parents  to  determine 
characteristics  and  elements  in  the  home  environment  which  distinguish 
leaders  from  non-leaders.  Courtney,^  Clem  and  Dodge, c)  and  Shannon^0 
resorted  to  interviews  with  relatives  to  obtain  data  on  post-school 
activities  and  leadership  of  high  school  graduates  when  the  graduates 
could  not  be  contacted  by  questionnaire  or  in  person. 
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The  personal  nature  of  the  interview  makes  it  a more  time 
consuming  method,  and  places  it  in  position  for  subjective  influences. 
However,  when  used  with  other  methods  it  has  proved  a useful  techniqie 
at  the  upper  age  levels.  It  has  an  advantage  of  revealing  pertinent 
information  not  readily  obtained  through  other  means. 

Rating  scales.— Rating  at  the  pre-school  level  was  done  solely 
by  teachers  and  observers.  Goodenough"'  had  observers  rate  each  nurseiy 
child  on  physical  beauiy,  extroversion,  and  behavior  traits.  Par ten2 
and  Anderson3  used  teacher  ratings  as  a means  of  validating  experimental 
findings.  In  Chi ttendon 1 s^  study  the  teacher  rating  and  observation 
records  were  used  together  to  establish  leadership  scores. 

At  the  elementary  level  Terma reused  teacher  opinions  on  twenty- 
two  questions  relative  to  leadership  traits  in  children.  Bonney^  used 
teacher  ratings  on  second  grade  pupils  for  comparative  purposes. 

At  the  junior  high  level  Schuler?  obtained  ratings  by  teachers, 
parents,  and  students  to  determine  dominant-submissive  scores  on  each 
subject.  Tryon^  obtained  ratings  by  adolescents  on  those  traits  admired 
in  their  peers.  Several  studies  at  the  high  school  level  emphasized  the 
use  of  this  technique.  Fauquier  and  Gilchrist?  obtained  ratings  by 

^•Goodenough,  op.  cit.,  p.  3l*.  2Parten,  op.  cit..  p.  1* 3k, 

3 Anderson,  Genetic  Psychology  Monograph.  XIX  (1937),  355. 

^Chi ttendon,  op.  cit.,  p.  17.  ^Terman,  op.  cit..  p.  1*30. 

^Bonney,  Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology.  LX  (I9i|2),  291*. 

7Schuler,  op.  cit..  p.  1*05. * * * * 7  8Tryon,  op.  cit..  p.  21. 

^Fauquier  and  Gilchrist,  op.  cit..  p.  57* 
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house  mothers  and  staff  on  eight  personality  traits  of  the  subjects. 
Rqynolds^  used  teachers*  subjective  ratings  of  personality  and  leader- 
ship traits  to  aid  in  the  identification  of  pupil  leaders,  while 
Wetzel2  combined  pupil  and  teacher  ratings  to  determine  the  kind  of 
leadership  that  is  displayed  in  the  free  atmosphere  of  a modem  high 
school.  Fleming^  recorded  teacher  ratings  on  forty  traits  for  each 
girl  and  obtained  girls’  ratings  for  every  other  girl  in  the  class  with 
reference  to  the  personality  of  high  school  leaders.  Garrison^  used 
weighted  rating  scales  to  determine  leadership  and  admiration  scores. 
BellingrathS>  employed  teacher  ratings  as  a means  of  validating  other 
findings. 

From  this  analysis,  it  becomes  evident  that  rating  scales  were 
used  frequently  in  establishing  validity  for  experimental  and  observa- 
tional findings.  Elis  technique  was  seldom  used  alone.  It  was  also 
found  that  the  technique  lends  itself  to  investigations  of  leadership 
at  all  age  levels.  One  precaution  in  its  use  lies  in  its  subjective 
nature.  Generally  speaking,  the  problem  to  be  solved,  the  social  com- 
position of  the  population  to  be  examined,  and  the  situational  factors 
involved  would  seem  to  determine  the  techniques  best  suited  to  the 

particular  investigation. 

— — _ _ _■._■■■■  | 

Reynolds,  on.  cit.,  p.  357.  Wetzel,  op.  cit..  p.  532. 

^Fleming,  op.  cit.,  p.  5?8.  ^Garrison,  op.  cit.,  p.  Ul* 
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Traits  and  Characteristics  of  Leaders 
An  analysis  of  traits  and  characteristics  associated  with  leader- 
ship has  been  made  in  order  to  determine  relationships  held  important 
by  many  investigators  of  leadership  in  children  and  youth.  It  has  been 
found  that  a majority  of  studies  on  leadership  have  confined  their  exam- 
ination to  those  physical,  personal,  and  social  characteristics  possessed 
by  pupils  occupying  positions  of  leadership.  Fewer  studies  have  focused 
attention  on  situational  aspects  and  on  interaction  or  group  dynamics. 
Only  the  most  significant  influential  factors  from  the  physical,  mental, 
personal,  and  social  areas  have  been  examined  in  this  section. 

'•hysieal  factors.— Examination  of  the  factors  falling  under 
this  category  have  been  limited  to  chronological  age,  height,  weight, 
physique,  or  energy  output,  and  apoearance . while  it  is  evident  that 
the  possession  of  one  or  all  of  these  traits  would  not  lift  one  to  the 
position  of  leadership,  a resume  of  the  examinations  does  seem  pertinent 
to  the  present  study. 

The  contradictory  evidence  leaves  doubt  that  there  is  a true 
correlation  of  chronological  age  to  leadership  in  any  degree.  However, 
high  correlations  of  .71  and  *67  between  chronological  age  and  leader- 
ship were  found  at  the  pre-school  level  by  uoodenough-  and  larten,^ 
respectively*  Anderson3  found  low  but  positive  agreement  between  age 
and  integrative  behavior.  ALementary  and  Junior  high  leaders  were 
found  to  be  of  average  age  by  Levi.^ 

iGoodenough,  op.  cit.,  p.  32.  2parten,  op.  cit.,  p.  1*38. 
3Anderson,  Journal  of  Social  Psychology.  VIII  (1937),  373. 
klevi,  op.  cit.*  p,  138. 
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Bell ingr a th , 1 * * * * * * Kavanagh,2  Partridge, 3 Fauquier  and  Gilchrist,^ 
and  Nutting^  showed  leaders  to  be  older,  while  Ackerson^  and  M.  Drown? 
did  not  find  leaders  and  followers  to  be  differentiated  on  the  basis 
of  age.  Newstetter's8 *  finding  that  the  chronological  age  of  the  members 
of  a group  has  undoubted  effect  upon  the  group  life  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  age  factor  might  be  relative  to  other  group  aspects.  However, 
in  this  particular  study  of  boys  in  camp  life,  the  leaders  were  found 
to  be  older  than  the  non-leaders.  In  contrast,  Reramalin, 9 Garrison,10 
Finch  and  Carrol,11  and  Baldwin12  found  student  leaders  more  likely  to 
be  younger  than  non-leaders. 

Height  and  weight  seemed  to  show  slight  trends  toward  asso- 
ciaoion  with  leadership.  Height  did  not  seem  to  influence  choice  of 
leaders  except  as  the  situation  demanded  it  as  shown  in  studies  of 
Garrison,^  Caldwell  and  Well man, lU  Baldwin, !5  and  Reynolds. Partridge1? 
found  a correlation  of  .1*3  between  height  and  leadership,  while 

1Bellingrath,  op.  cit. » p.  51*.  2Eavanagh,  op.  clt..  p.  58. 

3partridge,  op.  cit..  p.  6l. 

^Fauquier  and  Gilchrist,  op.  cit..  p.  58. 

^Nutting,  op.  cit..  p,  390,  ^Ackerson,  op.  cit..  p.  129. 

?M.  Brown,  op.  cit.,  p.  25.  %ewstetter,  op.  cit.,  p*  1*0 . 

%eramelin,  op,  cit..  p,  1*18.  10Garrison,  op.  cit..  p.  17. 

^Finch  and  Carrol,  op.  cit..  p.  1*78. 

12Baldwin,  op.  cit.,  p.  1*1.  ^Garrison,  op.  cit..  p.  16. 

^Caldwell  and  Wellman,  op.  cit..  p.  12* 

1 ^Baldwin,  op,  cit..  p.  1*0.  l6Reynolds,  op.  cit..  p.  358. 

^Partridge,  op.  cit..  p.  6l. 
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Fauquier  and  Gilchrist,!  S.  Brown, 2 Eichler,3  and  Kavanagh^  found  only 
slight  relationships,  Goodenough,5  Partridge,^  and  Bellingrath, 7 with 
correlations  of  ,52,  ,1*6,  and  ,38,  respectively,  found  positive  rela- 
tionships between  weight  and  leadership.  Others  agreeing  with  their 
findings  were  Fauquier  and  Gilchrist,8  S.  Brown,?  and  Kavanagfa.10 
Baldwin11  found  slight  differences  in  favor  of  the  leader  while  Garrison12 

' i • • ; \ ' • * ' • , 

revealed  no  significant  difference  in  the  weight  of  leaders  and  non- 
leaders, Weight,  like  chronological  age  and  height,  seems  not  to  be  a 
single  factor  influencing  leadership,  but  nay  influence  leadership  status 
under  certain  situational  demands. 

On  the  whole,  the  studies  gave  more  positive  Indications  that 
appearance  and  good  physical  condition  were  influential  factors  in  the 
choice  of  leadership,  especially  at  certain  age  levels,  A general 
assumption  would  seem  to  be  that  people  who  possess  a high  degree  of 
physical  energy  and  are  orderly  in  dress  and  personal  habits  would 
also  be  those  who  would  be  able  to  function  more  effectively  in  status 
positions.  Appearance  did  not  seem  to  make  any  difference  in  the  choice 
of  leaders  at  the  pre-school  level,  while  at  the  elementary  level 

^■Fauquier  and  Gilchrist,  op,  cit.,  p.  58, 

2S.  Brown,  op,  cit.,  p,  167.  ^Eichler,  op,  cit..  p.  37, 

^Kavanagh,  op,  cit.,  p,  6l,  -’Goodenough,  op,  cit..  p.  32. 

Cartridge,  op,  cit.,  p.  61.  7Bellingrath,  op,  cit,,  p.  51*. 
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°Fauquier  and  Gilchrist,  op,  cit..  p.  58, 

%.  Brown,  op.  cit.,  p.  167,  10Kavanagh,  op,  cit.,  p.  62. 

^Baldwin,  op.  cit.,  p.  1*0,  ^-^Garrison,  on.  cit...  p.  3i*. 
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Bonney1  found  that  second  graders  chose  most  frequently  those  pupils 
possessing  attractive  personalities.  The  Detroit  Teachers  Study2 
revealed  that  physical  appearance  ranked  higher  in  the  choice  of 
leaders  than  in  the  choice  of  friends.  Tennant  reported  teachers  as 
saying  child  leaders  were  better  looking  than  non-leaders.  Hollings- 
worth^ stressed  the  importance  of  personal  appearance.  Ackerson,5  j,n 
a study  of  delinquent  boys  and  girls,  reported  correlations  between 
slovenliness  and  '’leading  others  into  mischief"  which  may  indicate  rela- 
tionship between  leadership  involving  socially  approved  goals  and 
appearance.  The  Tr^/on^  study  suggested  that  appearance  is  more  closely 
associated  with  leadership  in  adolescent  boys  than  in  adolescent  girls. 
At  the  high  school  level  Baldwin, 7 M,  Brown, ^ Partridge,9  Fleming,10 
and  Reals11  found  definite  relationship  between  leadership  and  good 
appearance. 

Aood  physical  condition  and  energy  seemed  to  be  a necessary 
trait  for  leaders  at  the  elementary  level.  Hollingsworth^ and  Terman13 

iBonney,  Journal  of  Jenetic  Psychology.  LX  (19l*2),  291. 

2 Detroit  Teachers  Study,  op.  cit.,  p.  17. 


3Terman,  op,  cit.,  p.  U33. 

^Hollingsworth,  0p,  cit.,  p.  13h. 

-’Acker son,  op.  cit.,  p.  5o8. 

6Tryon,  op,  cit.,  op.  15-18. 

7 Baldwin,  op.  cit.,  p.  hi. 

®M,  Brown,  op.  cit.,  p.  U5. 

^Partridge,  op.  cit,,  p.  6U. 

10Fleming,  op,  cit.,  p.  61 1. 

^fteals,  op.  cit.,  p.  528. 
^Terman,  op,  cit.,  p.  U33. 

12Hollingsworti,  op,  cit..  p.  131. 
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found  leaders  relatively  larger  than  non-leaders.  The  Detroit  Teachers 
Study1  found  that  physical  traits  for  leaders  were  valued  by  elementary 
children.  Thrasher""-  -produces  evidence  that  physical  prowess  appeared 
to  be  associated  with  leadership  status  in  boys*  gaiigs.  Nutting3 
found  tnat  the  junior  high  girl  indicated  preference  for  a leader  who 
was  sturdy,  well-built  and  more  mature  than  those  she  led  or  directed. 
Partridge^  and  Fleming^  found  correlations  of  ,62  and  .33,  respectively, 
between  athletic  ability  and  leadership,  while  Tellingrath,^  S.  Brown,? 
Stray, 3 Wetzel,?  and  Van  »<aters10  characterized  high  school  leaders  as 
having  a high  rate  of  11  energy-output".  Ackerson11  and  Baldwin12  found 
that  high  school  leaders  did  not  differ  from  followers  in  freedom  from 
physical  defects.  They  did  not  find  health  or  physical  conditions  to 
be  factors  of  leadership. 

Mental  factors. — The  mental  factors  selected  for  analysis  in- 
clude intelligence,  scholarship,  knowledge,  insight,  judgement,  and 
communication  .skills.  The  research  disclosed  the  importance  of  homo- 
geniety  of  intelligence  of  the  group.  In  general,  the  leader  tends  to 
be  a little  more  intelligent  than  the  group  he  leads,  but  not  too 

Detroit  Teachers  Study,  op.  cit.,  p.  17. 

2Thrasher,  op.  cit.,  p.  31+7.  3hutting,  op.  cit.,  p.  390. 

^Partridge,  op.  cit..  p.  6iw  ^Fleming,  op.  cit.,  p.  601. 

6Belllngrath,  op,  cit..  p.  1*9.  ?S.  Brown,  op.  cit..  p.  1 6?. 

83tray,  op.  cit.,  p.  21*1.  Wetzel,  op.  cit.,  p.  533. 
iOVan  waters,  op.  cit.,  p.  1*89.  Ackers  on,  op.  cit..  p.  508. 
12 Baldwin,  op.  cit.,  p.  1*1. 
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advanced.  Goodenough,1  Parten,2  and  Anders on3  found  low  but  positive 
correlations  of  Intelligence  with  leadership  among  pre-school  children. 

oolleyh  described  her  subject  as  showing  high  intellectual  capacity. 

The  Detroit  Teachers  Study"?  revealed  that  leaders  were  chosen  for  their 
mental  abilities.  However,  the  possession  of  mental  traits  did  not 
take  first  place  in  pupil  values.  Ackerson^  found  a positive  corre- 
lation of  intelligence  and  "leading  others  into  bad  conduct"  for  both 
boys  and  girls.  News tetter?  found  among  a group  of  campers  a corre- 
lation of  ,k%  between  leadership  and  intelligence.  However,  this  factor 
along  with  height  and  weight  did  not  seem  to  be  the  real  determinant 
of  leadership  as  revealed  by  his  study.  The  highest  correlations  be- 
tween the  two  factors  were  found  by  Partridge®  and  Nutting j 9 they  were 

.87  and  .90  respectively.  Terman10  found  leaders  "brighter"  than  non- 
leaders. 


In  an  investigation  among  second,  third,  and  fourth  graders, 
honney11  found  low  but  positive  correlations  between  intelligence  and 
leadership.  Mailer12  in  studying  cooperation  and  competition  among 


iGoodenough,  op.  cit.,  p,  32.  2parten,  00.  cit.,  p.  U38. 

3Anderson,  The  Journal  of  Social  Psychology.  VIII  (1937).  3li3i 
Jenetlc  Fsrehologr  aSSSSpK.  'XIX  (19$).  j%9. 

toioolley,  op,  cit..  p,  588, 

• • •  *  * • * • 

5 Detroit  Teachers  Study,  op,  cit..  p.  18. 

^Ackerson,  op.  cit..  p.  131.  7Newstetter,  op.  cit.,  p.  Ul. 
^Partridge,  op.  cit.,  p.  6iu  ?Nutting,  op.  cit.,  p.  390. 


10Terman,  op.  cit.,  p,  U33. 

HBonney,  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology.  XXXV  (19U3),  97. 
^Mailer,  op.  cit.,  p.  l6o. 
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children  found  that  homogeneity  0f  intelligence  rather  than  level  of 
intelligence  is  important  in  cooperative  behavior.  Finch  and  Garroll 
agree  with  Hollingsworth2  that  intelligence  deviating  markedly,  either 
above  or  below  the  average  of  the  group,  might  hinder  the  attainment  of 
leadership  positions.  This  same  condition  was  observed  in  mental 
defectives  by  arner.3  She  found  that  older  boys  with  mentalities 
below  normal  tend  to  group  themselves  with  younger  boys  who  have  a 
mental  age  near  their  own  or  slightly  above.  Fauquier  and  Gilchrist,** 
Van  Waters, ^ Kavanagh,*  Bellingrath,7  and  S.  Brown8  reported  relation- 
ships  either  too  low  or  too  varied  to  place  confidence  in  the  fact 


that  intelligence  as  a factor  in  itself  might  insure  leadership. 

Slight  relationships  were  found  by  Remmelin,9  .as on, 10  Reynolds, H and 

M.  Brown.12*  This  might  indicate  that  intelligence  may  be  associated 
with  other  characteristics  which  contribute  to  a person's  ability  to 
function  as  a leader. 

iFinch  and  Garrol,  op.  cit.,  p. 

. 

o 

CO 

-SJ 

^Hollingsworth,  op.  cit..  p.  131 

3 narner,  op.  cit.,  p.  235. 

**Fauquier  and  Gilchrist,  op.  cit 

•»  P*  58. 

5Van  Waters,  op.  cit.,  p.  900. 

SKavanagh,  op.  cit.,  p.  8k. 

7Bellingrath,  op.  cit.,  p.  53. 

8S.  Brown,  op.  cit.,  p.  169. 

^Remmelin,  op.  cit.,  p.  kl3. 

10Mason,  op.  cit.,  p.  2k3. 

Reynolds,  op.  cit..  p.  358. 

Brown,  op.  cit.,  p.  k9. 
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Since  evidence  indicates  that  leaders  are  found  to  be  more 
intelligent  on  the  average  than  those  led,  it  follows  that  their 
scholastic  ratings  should  be  higher,  Evidence  tends  to  support  this 
belief.  At  the  elementary  level  Levi,1  Terman,2  L5ason,3  and  donneyh 
found  leaders  better  than  average  in  their  scholastic  work,  Ackarson,5 
vrith  negative  correlations,  found  that  generally  the  leaders  who  were 
referred  to  the  clinic  had  very  poor  scholastic  records.  A few  studies 
at  the  high  school  level  produced  evidence  that  there  is  no  significant 
relationship  between  leadership  and  scholarship;  however,  the  majority 
of  studies  found  that  leaders  excelled  non-leaders  in  scholarship*  On 
the  other  hand,  conflicting  evidence  comes  with  the  fact  that  many 
pupils  .aving  high  intellectual  capacities  and.  high  scholastic  ratings 
have  never  occupied  positions  of  leadership^  ttfiich  may  suggest  that 
intelligence  and  scholarship  account  for  only  a part  of  the  composite 
required  for  leadership  status. 

Knowledge,  judgement,  and  Insight  seem  to  be  a part  of  the 
general  intelligence  displayed  in  leadership  activities.  Pupils  with 
the  knowledge  and  ability  to  get  things  done  seemed  usually  those  who 
occupied  leadership  positions.  Thrasher6  found  that  the  leader  must 
"know  the  ropes  — must  poses s knowledge  of  some  special  techniques 

iLevi,  op*  cit*,  p.  138.  2Terman,  op.  cit.,  p.  U32. 

3Mason,  op.  cit.,  p.  21*7. 

Ufionney,  Journal  of  Qenetic  Psychology,  LX  (19t-2),  285 1 
Journal  of  Kdncationai  Psychology,  XXX I V f 19U3 ) . 97. 

^Ackers on,  op.  cit..  p.  508.  ^Thrasher,  op.  cit.,  p.  351. 
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useful  to  the  gang.”  The  leader  of  the  gang  was  described  as  a "nan 
of  action  who  makes  rapid  judgment  and  is  resolute  in  backing  it." 
Caldwell1  found  the  most  important  abilities  ascribed  to  leaders  were 
intelligence  and  practical  knowledge  relative  to  the  situation  for 
which  they  were  chosen  as  leaders.  HanJQnann2  described  the  "social 
leader"  as  one  who  sizes  up  the  situation  quickly  and  uses  diplomatic 
judgment  in  handling  the  situation.  Mason^  characterized  leaders  as 
having  definite  organizational  and  directive  ability  indicating  the 
possession  of  knowledge  and  judgment,  Fleming,^  Bennett  and  Jones, 5 
Baldwin, ^ Bellingrath,?  Caldwell  and  Wellman,3 * * *  Fauquier  and  Gilchrist, 9 
and  S.  Brown10  described  leaders  as  possessing  judgment,  common  sense 
and  insight,  and  as  being  keenly  alert  to  the  physical  and  social 
factors  involving  situations  of  leadership. 

Communication  has  been  found  to  be  basic  to  all  effective 
leadership,  and  the  capacity  for  ready  communication  is  one  of  the  sig- 
nificant skills  associated  with  leadership.  Goodenough11  found  a 

1Caldwell,  op.  cit.,  p.  8.  2Hanflnann,  op.  cit. . p.  it 09. 

^Mason,  op.  cit..  p.  23U#  ^Fleming,  op.  cit..  p.  601. 

tj 

-'Bennett  and  Jones,  op.  cit..  p.  128. 

^Baldwin,  op.  cit.,  p.  itl.  7 * *Bellingrath,  op.  cit..  p.  h9. 
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^Fauquier  and  Gilchrist,  op.  cit..  p,  6l. 

Efrown,  op.  cit..  p.  3>0. 
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correlation  of  .61  between  leadership  and  "talkativeness”  among  nursery 
children.  Chevaleva- Janovskaia  and  Sylla^  supported  this  with  their 
finding  that  child  leaders  are  characterized  by  longer  duration  of 
verbal  excitation.  »/oolley2  found  her  subject  had  an  unusual  command 
of  language.  Iterman^  research  agreed  with  this  finding.  Tryon^ 
obtained  evidences  that  .twelve  and  fifteen  year  old  beys  and  girls 
believed  that  ability  to  communicate  influenced  opportunities  for  leader- 
ship. Partridge, £ Baldwin,^  Fleming,7  and  M.  Smith^  fo^md  that  leader- 
ship was  associated  with  tone  of  voice  and  interesting  conversation. 
Eichler,?  however,  reported  a negative  relationship  between  voice  and 
leadership.  Biese  findings  might  suggest  that  the  tone  of  voice  as  such 
does  not  have  as  much  influence  as  the  ability  to  communicate  ideas  or 
to  express  the  feelings  and  desires  of  the  group. 

Personal  factors.— Among  the  personality  traits  which  lave 
seemed  Important  to  leadership  are  originality,  self-confidence,  adapt- 
ability and  responsibility.  While  originality  and  self-confidence  seem 
to  be  of  a more  personal  nature,  adaptability  and  responsibility  would 
seem  to  contain  some  of  the  social  components  of  interaction  with 

^■Chevaleva-Janovskaia  and  Sylla,  op.  cit.,  p.  lf>3. 

Woolley,  op.  cit.,  p.  591.  ^Tbrman,  op.  cit.,  p,  U33. 

^Tryon,  op.  cit.,  pp.  lS-lS.  ^Partridge,  op.  cit.,  p.  79. 

^Baldwin,  op,  cit.,  p.  J4I.  7Flaming,  op.  cit.,  p.  601. 

Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  U21..  ?Eichler,  op.  cit.,  p.  37. 
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a group.  At  the  pre-school  level  Ilanfmann1  and  Woolley2  found  that 
accepted  leaders  showed  originality  by  introducing  and  suggesting 
various  activities  in  play,  Stray,3  and  Baldwin**  listed  originality 
and  creativeness  as  traits  necessary  for  leadership,  Fleming^  and 
Bellingrath^  found  correlations  of  ,38  and  .60,  respectively,  between 
leadership  and  originality, 

Mason?  found  that  fourth  grade  leaders  were  more  self-confident 
than  followers.  Tryon^  found  that  adolescent  leaders  were  also  self- 
confident  before  class  members  and  adults,  Bellingrath^  reported  a 
correlation  of  ,58  between  leadership  and  self-confidence.  Kavanagh10 
described  Girl  Scout  leaders  a3  self-reliant.  High  school  leaders  were 
found  to  possess  self -trust  and  a confident  manner  by  Bennett  and 
Jones,11  Van  Waters,12  and  M.  Smith.1^  Although  most  of  the  studies 
were  uniform  in  their  positive  relationships  between  self-confidence 
and  leadership,  ttemmelin1**  did  not  find  that  self-confidence  scores  on 
the  Bernreuter  Inventory  would  differentiate  between  leaders  and  non- 
leaders. 


ilanfmann,  op,  cit..  p.  1*08.  

3s tray,  op,  cit.,  p.  21*1.  ^Baldwin,  op,  cit.,  p.  1*1. 
^Fleming,  op.  cit.,  p.  601.  6Bellingrath,  op,  cit,,  p.  1*9. 
?Mason,  op,  cit.,  p.  21*2.  ^Tryon,  op,  cit.,  pp.  15-18. 
^Bellingrath,  op,  cit.,  p.  1*9.  10Kavanagh,  on,  cit.,  p.  93. 
■^Bennett  and  Jones,  op,  cit.,  p.  128. 

^Van  Waters,  op.  cit.,  p.  502.  ^M,  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  1*20. 

^Remmelin,  op.  cit.,  p.  1*19. 
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HanfinamA  found  that  leaders  at  the  pre-school  level  snowed 
adaptability  by  meeting  situations  of  resistance  or  compliance  with 
equal  facility.  Eichler^  and  Fleming3  reported  positive  correlations 
between  adaptability  and  leadership.  Caldwell  and  he  liman, ^ and 
Pinard^  also  found  that  the  ability  to  adjust  to  new  situations  seemed 
to  be  associated  with  leadership  capacity.  Here  the  situational  aspect 
carries  as  much  weight  as  the  trait  of  adaptability  in  leadership 
functioning. 

Since  responsibility  implies  concern  or  regard  for  something 
or  someone,  it  would  seem  to  depend  upon  a given  situation  as  much  as 
upon  any  innate  personal  trait.  The  problem  of  semantics  also  arises 
when  many  different  terms  are  used  to  describe  the  same  trait  or  type 
of  behavior.  Urns  responsibility  frequently  was  described  by  such 
terns  as  trustworthiness,  dependability,  or  sense  of  duty.  The  Detroit 
Teachers  Study^  suggested  that  responsibility  is  a pre-requisite  for 
achievement  in  many  kinds  of  situations.  Bellingrath?  and  Partridge^ 
reported  correlations  of  .53  and  .87,  respectively,  between  a sense 

of  duty  or  dependability  and  leadership.  Other  authors  discovering 

*■  * * • 

positive  relationship  between  dependability  and  leadership  were 

-^-Hanhnann,  op.  cit.,  p.  Uo5.  ^Eichler,  op.  cit.,  p.  37* 

^Fleming,  on.  cit.,  p,  601. 

^Caldwell  and  Wellman,  op.  cit..  p.  6. 

^Pinard,  op.  cit.,  p.  lU. 

^Detroit  Teachers  Study,  op,  cit.,  p.  18. 
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Fleming-^-  and  Baldwin.^  Nutting, 3 m.  Smith, ^ and  viason^  found  trust- 
worthiness was  a valued  trait  of  leaders,  while  Wetzel, ^ Stray,? 
Caldwell,^  Jennings, ^ Van  Waters,-*®  and  Finard-^-  listed  responsibility 
as  a necessary  trait  for  high  school  leadership.  Interestingly 
enough,  ackers on12  from  his  study  on  problem  children  reported  a slight 
correlation  between  irresponsibility  and  leadership.  These  findings 
seem  to  emphasize  the  need  for  clarification  of  the  type  of  leader- 
ship described  under  varying  circumstances. 

Other  traits  closely  associated  with  leadership  ability  have 
been  designated  as  initiative,  persistence,and  ambition.  Hanfmann-*-^ 
and  Woolley^i  found  pre-school  leaders  showing  initiative  in  leading 
cooperative  plan  and  in  suggesting  independent  plans  for  various  games. 
Pinardl^in  a study  of  problem  children  discovered  that  the  leaders 
were  reliable,  self -controlled  and  persistent.  In  a study  of  delin- 
quent ladders.  Van  Waters-*-^  found  them  to  be  resourceful  in  leading 
others  into  bad  conduct.  Bellingrath3-?  established  a positive 


^Fleming,  op.  cit..  p.  601. 

2 Baldwin,  op.  cit.,  p.  Ul. 

3liutting.  op.  cit.,  p.  390. 

^ Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  h21. 

^.iason,  op.  cit,,  p.  21*2. 
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7Stray,  op.  cit..  p.  2hl. 
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I°Van  Waters,  op.  cit.,  p.  502 
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relationship  between  leadership  and  will  power,  the  desire  to  excel,  and 
persistence,  Baldwins  found  that  an  ambitious  positive  nature  accompanied 
male  leadership  in  high  school.  According  to  Wetzel,2  Roslow,^  Stray,** 
Bennett  and  Jones, ^ and  Jennings, ^ youth  leaders  excel  non-leaders  in 
initiative.  In  general,  the  research  findings  indicate  that  the  ability 
to  initiate  an  activity  and  help  a group  move  toward  its  goal  is  neces- 
sary for  effective  leadership  on  any  age  level, 

The  relationship  of  leadership  to  dominance,  extroversion- 
introversion,  and  emotional  control  stimulated  the  interest  of  many  in- 
vestigators, The  lack  of  agreement  on  the  meaning  of  dominance  has  re- 
sulted in  controversial  findings.  As  revealed  in  the  studies,  experi- 
menters have  defined  dominant  behavior  as  leadership  behavior  or  the 
opposite  of  leadership  behavior.  Others  have  thought  of  leadership 
along  a dominance- submissive  continuum.  Most  authors,  however,  have 
shown  leadership  to  be  a form  of  social  control.  Hanfmann?  found  that 
dominance  did  not  mean  the  same  thing  in  all  cases.  He  also  found  that 
those  who  dominated  were  rejected  by  other  members  of  the  group.  Pref- 
erence was  shown  for  the  "social  leader"  who  did  not  use  domination  as 

O 

power,  Chittendon  found  that  dominant  behavior  was  fairly  typical  of 
some  pre-school  children  who  were  striving  for  status  positions.  She 
differentiated  between  dominant  behavior  and  cooperative  behavior, 

Anderson9  spoke  of  leadership  as  integrative  behavior  which  he  defined 

^Baldwin,  op,  cit„  p.  la.  Wetzel,  op,  cit.,  p.  $3h. 

^Roslaw,  op,  cit.,  p.  53li.  **Stray,  op,  cit..  p.  2la. 

'’Bennett  and  Jones,  op,  cit.,  p.  128.  6Jennings,  op,  cit..  p.  11*8. 

^Hanfmann,  op,  cit.,  p.  laO.  ^Chittendon,  op,  cit.,  p.  21. 

9Anderson,  Genetic  Psychology  Monograph.  XIX  (1937),  p.  Uo8. 
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as  the  opposite*  of  dominatire  behavior.  However,  his  explanation  of  the 
difference  is  typical  of  the  semantic  involvement  in  many  of  tlie  terms 
describing  leadership  behavior,  Pigors1  maintained  that  dominant  beha- 
vior and  leadership  behavior  are  different  forms  of  social  control. 
Thrasher ^ reported  that  the  natural  leader  in  a gang  may  not  be  elected 
for  an  office,  but  his  dominance  of  the  gang  is  none  the  less  real. 
Schuler^  found  that  with  an  increase  in  age  there  appeared  a decrease  of 
extremes  in  either  dominance  or  submissiveness.  Tryon^  found  dominance 
to  be  characteristic  of  adolescent  leaders.  Although  Van  Waters^  and 
S.  Brown^  found  that  delinquent  girls  possessed  dominance  or  "power  to 
hold”  others,  the  final  evidence  in  their  studies  conceiving  the  rela- 
tionship between  leadership  and  dominance  was  contradictory.  While 
Eichler?  found  no  difference  between  leaders  and  non-leaders  in  dominance, 
Remmelin^  disclosed  slight  trends  toward  dominance  among  boy  leaders. 
Fauquier  and  Gilchrist,  9 in  a study  of  problem  boys,  found  that  dominance, 
aggression,  boldness.  Impulsiveness,  excitability,  and  alertness  were 
displayed  most  frequently  in  the  personality  of  the  leader.  These 
findings  would  seem  to  indicate  that  environmental  or  situational  influ- 
ences tend  to  set  the  pattern  for  the  type  of  leadership  behavior  shown. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  leaders  must  have  a sincere  concern  for 
people.  The  trait  described  as  extroversion  by  many  authors  takes  the  form 

Vigors,  op.  cit.  2Thrasher,  op.  cit..  p.  3l*5. 

^Schuler,  op_,  cit.,  p .103.  ^Tryon,  op.  cit..  pp.  15-17. 

^Van  Waters,  op.  cit..  p.  1*98.  3s.  Brown,  op.  cit.,  p.  175. 

7Eichler,  op.  cit..  p.  37.  ^emmelin,  op.  cit..  p.  1*18. 
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of  verbal  and  overt  expressions  toward  members  of  the  group.  Woolley1 
describes  the  leader  by  saying,  "She  possessed  a social  nature  and  was 
interested  in  persons  more  than  in  things."  Mason^  found  leaders  with 
a group  awareness  and  definite  feelings  of  responsibility  toward  the 
group.  S.  Brown^  defines  extroversion  as  a general  "turning  out"  of 
attention  which  characterizes  the  leaders  among  delinquent  girls. 

Caldwell  and  Wellman^  reported  extroversion  among  girl  leaders  in  various 
school  activities.  The  correlation  of  .ij.6  found  by  Goodenough^  was  the 
highest  correlation  reported  between  leadership  and  extroversion. 

Fauquier  and  Gilchrist^  found  leaders  less  withdrawn  than  non-leaders, 
while  Bellingrath7  and  Remmelin®  found  no  significant  difference  between 
leaders  and  non-leaders  in  extroversion- introversion  traits.  In  view  of 
the  conflicting  evidence  it  would  appear  that  leaders  cannot  be  described 
with  any  degree  of  uniformity  in  terms  of  extroversion- introversion. 

Aspects  of  emotional  control  were  examined  by  over  half  of  the 
studies  in  leadership.  Hanfmann^  found  the  leader  able  to  control  and 
resolve  difficulties  with  little  show  of  emotional  expression.  Goodenough10 
found  a positive  correlation  between  leadership  and  laughter,  which  seemed 

Cooley,  op.  cit. . p.  57lu  ^son,  op.  cit..  p.  2 1* *3. 

3s.  Brown,  op.  cit.,  p,  169. 

^Caldwell  and  Wellman,  op.  cit..  p.  3. 

^Goodenough,  op.  cit..  p.  32. 

^Fauquier  and  Gilchrist,  op.  cit..  p.  62. 
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to  indicate  a cheerful,  happy  disposition.  The  Detroit  Teachers  Study-*- 
found  children  chose  leaders  because  of  their  emotional  control,  Ihis 
trait  was  considered  more  important  when  selecting  leaders  than  when 
selecting  friends.  Emotional  stability  and  a sense  of  humor  were  re- 
ported by  Tbrman^  and  Mason^  as  characteristic  of  elementary  school 
leaders.  On  the  second  grade  level  Bonney**  found  leaders  avoided  quarrels 
and  fights.  Stability,  self-control,  self-adjustment,  and  self-composure 
were  reported  as  characteristics  of  leaders  by  Beilin grath,^  Baldwin,^ 
Wetzel,^  Kavanagh,^  and  Caldwell  and  Wellman.^  Fauquier  and  Gilchrist,*-0 
however,  found  leaders  more  excitable  and  impulsive.  Data  from  Fleming's^-* 

study  revealed  a negative  correlation  between  emotional  control  and  leader- 
12 

ship.  Try  on  found  a higher  correlation  between  fighting  and  leadership 

among  twelve  year  old  boys  than  among  fifteen  year  old  boys,  which  might 
indicate  the  influence  of  age  level  concepts.  Twelve  year  old  boys  may 
hold  the  idea  that  leadership  involves  "taking  up"  for  one's  interests. 

It  might  be  interpreted  from  -the  evidence  presented  in  the  studies  that 
the  relationsuip  between  leadership  and  emotional  control  is  relative  to 

^•Detroit  Teachers  Study,  op,  cit.,  p.  17* 

^Terman,  op.  cit.,  p,  1*33.  %ason,  op.  cit.,  p.  2li3* 

^Bonney,  Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology,  LX  (I9k2),  p,  291. 
^Bellingrath,  op.  cit.,  p.  U9»  ^Baldwin,  op,  cit.,  p.  lil. 
^Wetzel,  op.  cit.,  p,  ®Kavanagh,  op,  cit.,  p,  106. 

^Caldwell  and  Wellman,  op.  cit.,  p.  6. 

*°Fauquier  and  Gilchrist,  op,  cit.,  p,  6lu 
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Fleming,  op,  cit.,  p.  601,  Tryon,  op.  cit.,  pp.  1^-18, 


the  situation  and  the  values  held  by  different  age  groups. 


Social  Factors. — 'The  social  factors  selected  for  analysis  involve 
social  activities  and  social  skills.  Since  leadership  could  not  exist 
without  participation  one  would  expect  to  find  close  relationship  between 
the  two.  One  of  the  highest  correlations,  .97,  between  leadership  and 
participation  was  found  by  Parten.* 1  Goodenough^  found  a low  but  positive 
correlation  between  physical  activity  and  leadership.  Hanfmann®  found 
leaders  to  be  very  much  involved  with  social  expansion  through  play  acti- 
vities. Woolley^*  describes  her  leader  as  having  an  excessively  social 
nature.  At  the  elementary  level.  Mason-*  and  Herman ^ found  that  leaders 
engaged  in  more  class  and  playground  activities.  They  were  more  active, 
daring,  and  adventurous  than  followers.  Thrasher’ s?  data  revealed  a high 
rate  of  activity  in  leaders  of  boys’  gangs. 

M.  Brown,®  Courtenay, 9 Roslow,10  Reals,1-1-  Reynolds, ^ Smith  and 
Nystron,1®  Bellingrath,1^  and  Remmelin1^  disclosed  evidence  that  leaders 
excel  non-leaders  in  the  number  of  activities,  the  variety  of  activities, 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  participated.  A high  per  cent  of  high  school 
leadership  studies  have  based  their  leadership  criteria  upon  participation 

Marten,  op.  cit.,  p.  U38.  %oodenough,  op.  cit.,  p.  32. 
®Hanfmann,  op.  cit.  ^Woolley,  op.  cit.,  p.  579. 
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^Courtney,  op.  cit.,  p.  100.  10Roslow,  op.  cit.,  p.  532. 
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and/or  office  holding  in  extra-curricular  activities.  This  trend  has 
caused  concern  as  to  whether  mere  office  holding  constitutes  real  leader- 
ship and  whether  some  of  these  studies  were  really  measuring  leadership. 

Sociability,  cooperation,  diplomacy,  and  tact  have  been  suggested 
by  some  investigators  as  elements  of  social  skills.  Goodenough1- reported 
a rather  high  correlation,  .98,  between  sociability  and  leadership. 

Prosh,2  M.  Smith, 3 Fleming,**  and  Jennings, £ also  found  that  sociability 
was  closely  associated  with  leadership  ability.  Hanftoann,^  Parten,7 
Stray,-  and  Wetzel?  listed  diplomacy  and  tact  as  characteristics  of 
leaders,  Bonney10  found  an  expression  of  social  skill  in  the  leader’s 
ability  to  appear  before  a group  with  confidence*  Tryon11  reported  cor- 
relation between  friendliness  and  leadership.  Acker  son'1"  stated  that  both 
leaders  and  followers  were  influenced  by  gang  membership.  His  work  points 
up  again  the  problem  of  s ana tics.  Is  follower  the  opposite  of  leader?  He 
suggested  that  some  other  term  would  better  express  the  opposite  of  leader. 

Hanfmann,1^  Baldwin,11*  and  Caldwell1^  reported  that  leaders  are 
cooperative  and  skilled  in  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  others.  Woolley1^ 

1Goodenough,  op,  cit.  2Prosh,  op.  cit..  p.  267. 

%.  Smith,  op,  cit..  p.  1*21.  ^Fleming,  op.  cit.t  p.  601. 

^ Jennings,  op.  cit.  %anfraann,  op.  cit.,  p.  1*09. 

7Parten,  op.  cit..  p.  1*30. * * * 7  8 *Stray,  op.  cit..  p.  2i*l. 

Wetzel,  op.  cit,..  p.  53l*.  • • 

10Bonney,  Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology,  LX  (191*2),  p.  290. 

^tftyon,  op.  cit.*  pp.  15-18.  12Ackerson,  op.  cit.,  p.  507. 

13Hanftoann,  op.  cit..  p.  1*09.  ^Baldwin,  op.  cit..  p.  la. 
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found  that,  with  training,  her  child  leader  developed  a more  cooperative 
attitude.  Bonney1  and  Mason2  discovered  that  second  and  fourth  grade 
leaders  were  cooperative  in  group  endeavors.  Nutting3 * * * * * *  showed  that  junior 
high  girl  leaders  possessed  ability  to  work  with  groups  in  cooperative 
enterprises,  Fauquier  and  Gilchrist, ^ Bennett  and  Jones, ^ Wetzel,®  and 
Jennings?  reported  high  ratings  in  cooperation  among  youth  leaders. 

Other  social  skills  usually  associated  with  leadership  are  popu- 
larity and  prestige.  The  studies  revealed  that  leaders  seem  to  possess 
some  amount  of  prestige  and  popularity  in  being  able  to  supply  means  or 
aid  unavailable  to  the  followers.  Thrasher®  stated  that  the  gang  leader 
holds  prestige  in  the  group  because  he  presents  the  boys  with  patterns  of 
behavior  which  are  agreeable  to  them.  Mason?  found  that  fourth  grade 
leaders  gained  prestige  through  dependability  and  ability  to  finish  work 
through  resourcefulness.  Dollard  and  Miller,10  Acker  son,31  Ityon,12  Nutting,13 
and  Bellingratii^  found  evidences  that  prestige  and  popularity  are  closely 
associated  with  leadership.  Garrison1®  found  that  leaders  have  certain 
qualities  which  make  them  objects  of  admiration. 

1Bonney,  Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology.  LX  (191*2),  p.  291. 
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In  summarizing,  the  research  revealed  a diversity  of  opinion 
relative  to  the  traits  and  characteristics  necessary  for  leadership. 
Although  the  trait  and  characteristic  approach  to  leadership  pertains 
predominantly  to  personal  qualities,  many  of  the  characteristics  investi- 
gated have  implied  interaction  with  others.  They  are,  therefore,  dependent 
upon  certain  situational  factors.  Indications  were  that  while  some  traits 
and  characteristics  might  seem  to  influence  leadership  more  than  others, 
the  final  determinants  would  lie  within  the  control  of  various  situational 
aspects,  such  as  group  membership,  goals,  or  norms. 

Situational  and  Environmental  Aspects 

Knowledge  of  the  social  composition  of  groups  contributes  signi- 
ficantly to  an  understanding  of  the  various  aspects  of  leadership  behavior 
at  all  age  levels.  The  term  social  composition  as  used  in  this  analysis 
refers  to  specific  groupings  of  children  and  youth.  These  may  be  charac- 
terized by  age,  sex,  school,  grade,  institution,  gang,  club  scouts,  campers, 
or  special  service  groups  which  might  indicate  other  characteristics  such 
as  distinctive  action  patterns,  common  beliefs  or  goals.  For  example,  a 
group  of  junior  high  Catholic  Qirl  Scouts  would  be  expected  to  have  dif- 
ferent action  patterns,  goals,  and  a way  of  achieving  those  goals  from  a 
group  of  elementaiy  age  mentally  deficient  boys  living  in  a closed  society. 

Research  on  leadership  in  children  and  youth  in  the  American  culture 
revealed  many  different  classifications.  These  seemed  to  fall  under  two 
general  headings!  school  and  non-school  groupings.  Both  had  many  sub- 
classifications. 

In  the  school  type  were  sub-groupings  of  grades,  clubs,  homerooms, 
physical  education  or  gymnasium  classes,  and  numerous  co-curricular  and 
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extra-curricular  activity  groups.  Approximately  twenty- two  studies  were 
found  at.  the  junior  and  senior  high  levels  dealing  with  boys'  groups, 
girls'  groups,  or  mixed  groups.  Nutting-*-  limited  his  study  to  a girls' 
junior  high  gymnasium  class,  while  Baldwin2  studied  factors  usually 
associated  with  high  school  male  leadership.  The  majority  of  the  school 
typo  studies  investigated  leadership  in  extra-curricular  group  activities. 
Outstanding  among  these  were  studies  by  M.  Brown, 3 Bellingrath,^  and 
Remmelin.^  Clem  and  Dodge, 6 Courtney,?  and  ShannorPbased  leadership  cri- 
teria on  participation  in  extra-curricular  high  school  activities  when 
measuring  post-school  leadership.  Eight  studies  at  the  elementary  level 
dealt  with  social  membership  at  one  or  more  grade  levels.  McGahan?  and 
Ilsia-*-®  confined  their  leadership  investigation  to  grades  four  through 
eight,  while  BonneyH  explored  pupil  membership  of  grades  two,  three,  and 
four,  Mason^-2  and  Bedoian?-3  appeared  to  be  the  only  two  investigators 
using  only  one  grade  level,  the  fourth  grade  and  sixth  grade,  respectively, 
Ihe  non-school  type  of  investigation  Included  gangs,  scout3, 
campers.  Catholic  Scouts,  delinquents,  mental  defectives,  inmates  of  insti- 
tutions, individuals  with  behavior  problems,  free  play  groups,  and  gifted 

•Glutting,  op.  cit.,  p.  387.  2Baldwin,  op.  cit.,  p.  39. 
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children.  Groups  of  delinquent  girls  were  studied  by  Van  Waters,1 
S.  Brown, 2 and  Jennings .3  McCandless^  investigated  aspects  of  leadership 
among  mentally  deficient  boys  of  elementary  age  level.  Only  two  studies 
appeared  on  the  gifted  child.  One  was  by  Hollingsworth^  at  the  elementary 
level,  and  the  other  was  by  Finch  and  Carrot  at  the  high  school  level. 

Leadership  which  arises  in  natural  camping  situations  was  invest!* 
gated  by  Stray, 7 *ho  examined  leadership  among  high  school  girl  campers, 
and  Hunt* * * 7 8 *  whose  interest  was  in  a boys*  camping  group  at  the  elementary 
level.  Partridge's ^ and  New ste tier' sl°  studies  which  had  extended  age 
ranges  described  groups  of  campers  and  Boy  Scouts.  Kavanaghll  investi- 
gated leadership  among  junior  high  Catholic  Girl  Scouts. 

The  phenomenon  of  leadership  which  takes  place  in  natural  gangs 
was  explored  by  Thrasher,3^  while  Warner^  studied  the  gang  phenomenon 
among  mentally  deficient  boys,  of  elementary  school  age,  living  in  a 
closed  society.  Beaver, 1^  at  the  pre-school  level,  examined  what  was 
termed  "pseudo- gang"  leadership  behavior.  Groups  described  as  having 


3 Jennings,  op.  cit..  p.  32.  VicCandless,  op,  cit..  p.  529, 
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rural-urban  background  were  studied  by  Lynn.1  American  Indian  youths 
made  up  the  group  studied  by  M«  Smith. 2 Barman* s3  study  alone  reported 
Negro  children  in  the  population  studied.  Other  studies,  however,  may 
have  included  Negro  children,  especially  those  made  in  schools  where 
integration  of  races  was  an  established  practice. 

Some  studies  of  leadership  in  children  and  youth  focused  attention 
on  the  influence  of  socio-economic  status  on  leadership,  Out  of  twenty 
studies  displaying  interest  in  the  socio-economic  status  of  leaders  and 
non-leaders,  only  two  produced  negligible  differences.  Qoodenough^  found 
no  reliable  difference  at  the  pre-school  level  between  the  occupational 
class  of  parents  of  leaders  and  non-leaders.  Baldwin^  reported  negligible 
difference  between  high  school  leaders  and  non-leaders  according  to  socio- 
economic conditions.  The  majority  of  studies  reported  that  leaders  tend 
to  come  from  a higher  socio-economic  background,  although  the  difference 
between  the  two  backgrounds  was  not  extreme.  This  finding,  along  with  the 
knowledge  that  most  of  these  studies  based  their  leadership  criteria  on 
office  holding,  brings  to  the  foreground  the  question  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  class  bias  influenced  results.  Sociological  studies  have  pointed  up 
the  idea  that  upper-class  children  tend  to  get  greater  recognition  and 
reward,  and  that  the  teacher,  who  usually  is  of  the  middle  class,  frequently 
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fails  to  understand  the  goals  and  patterns  of  behavior  of  lower-class 
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A wide  variety  of  studies  disclosed  a preponderance  of  evidence 
which  might  indicate  that  the  situational  factors  bring  to  the  foreground 
those  leadership  traits  necessary  for  effective  functioning.  Die  follow- 
ing studies  help  to  establish  the  significance  of  situational  aspects  in 
effective  leadership.  Terman1  stated,  "In  one  group  a certain  pupil 
feels  himself  inferior,  he  follows j in  another  group  the  same  pupil  feels 
himself  superior  and  he  is  so  regarded  by  others."  Thrasher2  found  that 
the  marks  of  leadership  vary  from  gang  to  gang.  The  type  of  bey  who  can 
lead  one  gang  may  be  a failure  or  have  a subordinate  place  in  another 
gang.  In  studying  children  with  behavior  problems,  Ackerson^  found  that 
the  leader  in  one  situation  may  become  a follower  in  another. 

In  relation  to  the  situational  nature  of  leadership.  Mason**  found 
a tendency  at  the  fourth  grade  level  for  leadership  to  become  centered  in 
a few  individuals.  Those  pupils  leading  in  the  classrooms  were  found  to 
be  leaders  in  activities  outside,  also.  Tryon^  found  trait  clusters  which 
characterized  the  twelve  year  old  leader  different  from  those  of  the 
liiteen  year  old.  This  was  especially  true  of  girls  who  sppear  to  mature 
somewhat  more  rapidly  in  social  interests  than  do  boys.  Bellingrath^ 
found  marked  differences  in  the  choice  of  leaders  under  varying  circumstances. 

Data  from  the  Caldwell  and  Wellman?  study  revealed  that  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  boys  and  girls  chosen  by  their  classmates  as  representa- 
tives in  various  kinds  of  school  activities  varied  with  the  type  of  activity  • 
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in  which  the  representatives  were  to  engage.  Schuler's1  study  indicates 
that  dominant-submissive  behavior  of  boys  in  a school  situation  might  be 
very  different  from  that  behavior  displayed  in  a home  situation.  Jennings2 
found  that  a relatively  minor  change  in  either  the  situation  or  the  habits 
of  a person  may  cause  changes  or  shifts  in  choice  of  leaders.  In  a stu$y 
of  Indian  boy  and  girl  leaders  M.  Smith3  stated  that  the  Indian  culture 
influenced  slight  differences  in  leadership  in  boys  and  girls.  Caldwell^ 
found  that  group  choices  for  leaders  will  vary  in  terms  of  the  enterprise 
but  the  variation  will  not  be  wide. 

Closely  allied  to  the  situational  aspects  was  the  time  element 
which  showed  persistence  and/or  transferability  of  leadership.  Parted 
reported  changes  in  leadership  during  the  year  of  study  of  pre-school 
children.  This,  in  part,  could  have  been  due  to  maturation  of  the  children. 
Woolley6 found  that  her  subject  showed  a persistence  of  dominant  traits. 
Thrasher ? discovered  that  no  matter  how  powerful  the  natural  gang  leader 
is,  his  tenure  of  power  is  never  certain)  change  in  membership,  appearance 
of  a new  member,  or  the  leader's  own  mistakes  may  cause  a change  in  leader- 
ship. Levi®  found  that  a carry-over  of  leadership  in  school  activities 
from  the  junior  high  to  the  senior  high  was  three  times  as  high  as  the 
carry-over  from  the  elementary  to  the  senior  high  level.  This  finding 

■^Schuler,  op.  cit.,  p.  1*30.  2 Jennings,  op.  cit..  p.  269. 

%.  Smith,  op.  cit..  p.  1*21.  Caldwell,  op,  cit..  p.  1*. 

^Parten,  op.  cit..  p.  1*39.  ^Woolley,  op.  cit. 


^Thrasher,  op.  cit..  p.  355. 


8Levi,  op.  cit..  p.  137. 
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wight  Indicate  a similarity  of  activities  in  the  upper  levels  or  less 
opportunity  for  leadership  at  the  lower  levels.  Remmelin^  found  all  but 
lii  per  cent  of  the  high  school  leaders  holding  office  in  more  than  one 
field.  In  studies  of  post  school  leaders  Courtney^  and  Shannon?  suggest 
that  whatever  is  required  to  excel  in  extra-curricular  life  of  high 
school  seems  to  be  the  same  thing  that  contributes  most  to  successful 
post  school  leadership,  Clem  and  Dodged  in  a similar  study  on  post  school 
leadership  found  that  high  school  non-leaders  rated  higher  than  leaders  in 
the  post  school  activities.  These  findings  might  suggest  that  while 
leadership  in  high  school  activities  is  somewhat  predictive  of  later 
success,  the  extent  to  which  leadership  persists  or  transfers  is  not 
clearly  defined. 

In  many  of  the  leadership  studies  the  social  groups  seemed  to 
have  unrestricted  freedom.  Others  operated  in  highly  controlled  experi- 
mental situations.  Sane  groups  were  found  to  be  very  simple  and  involved 
no  more  than  loosely  coordinated  behavior  of  two  or  three  individuals, 
while  others  were  found  to  be  larger  and  operating  in  more  formalized 
action  patterns.  One  fact  predominates  that  no  matter  how  large,  how 
simple,  or  how  short  lived  the  social  groups  were,  they  influenced  the 
needs,  beliefs,  attitudes,  and  actions  of  the  individuals  comprising  the 
total  social  group.  Thus,  in  turn,  the  structure  of  that  group  was  deter- 

_ *.  * * * + * * a 

mined  by  the  interaction  among  the  group  members.  In  terms  of  planning 

* . * * . , . I 

• * 

for  leadership  training  the  various  factors  involved  in  social  groupings 

become  problems  of  great  importance. 

— — .. 

^•Remmelin,  op.  cit.  Courtney,  op.  cit. 

^Shannon,  op.  cit.  ^Clem  and  Dodge,  op.  cit. 


Summary 

This  chapter  has  presented  an  analysis  and  synthesis  of  the  leader- 
ship literature  on  children  and  youth.  The  areas  examined  were  (l)  general 
distribution  of  leadership  studies,  (2)  the  methodologies  used  for  investi- 
gation, (3)  traits  and  characteristics  investigated,  and  (]*)  situational 
and  environmental  aspects  of  the  studies. 

The  general  distribution  of  research  revealed  a scattered  pattern 
of  leadership  studies  on  children  and  youth  from  190a  to  195U.  The  majority 
of  these  studies,  93  per  cent,  were  made  between  1920  and  19li3.  It  was 
found  that  the  highest  frequency  of  leadership  studies  occurred  during 
years  of  national  or  economic  crises  when  thoughts  were  turned  toward  the 
need  of  leadership  in  this  country.  The  fact  that  only  sixty-four  experi- 
ments were  conducted  Airing  the  fifty  year  period  points  up  the  need  for 
more  research  in  this  area. 

Research  revealed  seven  different  methodologies  employed  in  the 
leadership  studies*  observation,  choice  making,  use  of  case  history, 
tests,  questionnaire,  interview,  and  rating  scales.  While  observation 
was  the  favored  technique  at  the  pre— school  level,  it  was  usually  used  as 
a supplementary  device  at  the  upper  age  levels.  Techniques  involving 
choice  making  in  one  form  or  another  were  used  in  82  per  cent  of  the  studies. 
Case  history  methods  were  found  to  be  a successful  means  for  studying  leader- 
ship in  individual  cases.  Methods  involving  tests,  questionnaires,  inter- 
views, and  rating  scales  were  usually  used  in  combination  with  other  pro- 
cedures. The  analysis  disclosed  that  some  techniques  seemed  to  be  more 
adaptable  at  one  age  level  than  at  another.  The  problems  to  be  solved, 
the  population  surveyed,  and  situational  aspects  influenced  the  choice  of 
techniques  used. 
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Those  traits  most  often  associated  with  leadership  were  selected 
for  analysis.  The  traits  were  classified  under  four  headings.  They  were 
physical,  mental,  personal,  and  social.  The  physical  factors  examined 
were  chronological  age,  height,  weight,  physique  or  energy  output,  and 
appearance.  Factors  such  as  intelligence,  scholarship,  knowledge,  insight, 
judgment,  and  communication  skills  fell  under  the  mental  classification, 
while  originality,  self-confidence,  adaptability,  responsibility,  initia- 
tive, persistence,  dominance,  extroversion-introversion,  and  ©motional 
control  were  among  the  most  frequently  mentioned  personal  factors.  The 
social  factors  selected  for  analysis  involved  social  activities  and  social 
skills.  These  were  participation,  sociability,  cooperation,  diplomat,  and 
tact.  The  wide  variance  found  in  the  meanings  of  leadership  and  the  loosely 
defined  terms  describing  leadership  behavior  seemed  responsible  for  con- 
flicting results  relative  to  the  traits  and  characteristics  necessary  for 
leadership  status.  While  the  possession  of  one  or  more  of  the  personal 
traits  was  no  guarantee  of  a status  position,  the  studies  emphasized  the 
fact  that  the  possession  of  certain  qualities  which  would  assist  in  attain- 
ing group  goals  were  highly  desirable.  Therefore,  many  of  the  qualities 
described  by  investigators  as  personal  traits  have  implied  interaction  with 
others.  In  light  of  this  emphasis,  attention  seemed  to  be  focused  on  the 
situational  nature  of  leadership. 

The  research  literature  disclosed  a preponderance  of  evidence  which 
might  indicate  that  situational  and  environmental  settings  bring  to  the 
foreground  those  leadership  traits  necessary  for  effective  leadership  func- 
tioning. The  social  composition  of  the  groups  were  characterized  by  age, 
sex,  school,  grade,  institution,  gang,  club,  scouts,  campers,  or  special 
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service  groups.  These  groups  fell  under  two  major  headings,  namely, 
school  and  non-school  groups.  Some  groups  were  found  to  be  very  simple 
ones,  involving  the  interaction  of  two  or  three  persons,  while  others 
were  found  to  be  operating  in  more  complex,  formalized  patterns.  No 
matter  how  large  or  small,  how  simple  or  3horb-lived,  the  social  groups 
were  found  to  influence  the  needs,  beliefs,  attitudes,  and  actions  of 
the  individual.  The  structure  of  the  group  seemed  to  be  determined  by 
the  interaction  of  the  members. 


CHAPTER  V 


RESEARCH  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  LEADERSHIP  EDUCATION 

One  of  the  basic  assumptions  underlying  a democratic  government 
is  the  belief  that  the  nation  will  be  more  wisely  governed  if  its  people 
have  a voice  in  the  selection  of  their  leaders.  Our  democracy  is  nearly 
iaro  hundred  years  old,  yet  there  is  relatively  little  scientific  know- 
ledge about  the  operation  of  leadership  in  a democracy.  It  seems  in- 
evitable in  our  civilization  today  that  certain  persons  will  grow  into 
positions  of  responsibility  in  which  they  can  control  or  influence  thou- 
sands of  people.  The  discouraging  element  is  that  comparatively  little 
knowledge  has  been  established  which  would  improve  the  functioning  of 
individuals  who  are  in  leadership  positions.  In  the  past  three  decades 
there  has  been  greater  awareness  of  the  significance  of  this  problem 
and  its  relationship  to  education. 

The  research  findings  of  leadership  literature  on  children  and 
youth  offer  implications  for  leadership  education  which  are  worthy  of 
serious  consideration.  In  order  to  plan  an  effective  program  the 
following  questions  seem  pertinent*  What  are  the  underlying  concepts 
of  leadership?  At  what  age  can  leadership  be  identified?  What  qual- 
ities have  been  found  to  be  associated  with  leadership?  Each  of  these 
questions  will  be  examined  in  light  of  research  findings  and  discussed 
with  reference  to  implications  for  education. 
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Trends  and  Generalizations 


The  analysis  and  synthesis  of  studies  on  leadership  in  children 
and  youth  have  revealed  findings  from  which  trends  and  generalizations 
have  been  identified.  Those  which  seem  most  significant  to  this  pro- 
blem will  be  presented  in  this  section. 

Underlying  Concepts  of  Leadership  Research.— The  underlying 
concepts  of  leadership  have  influenced  to  a great  degree  the  results 
of  the  research  literature  on  leadership  in  children  and  youth  over  the 
last  half  century.  As  pointed  out  previously,  research  revealed  a 
diversity  of  viewpoints  and  reflected  changing  concepts  over  this  period 
of  time. 

The  influence  of  the  general  concepts  of  leadership  can  be  seen 
in  a longitudinal  view  of  the  studies.  Evidences  that  leadership  was 
a position  associated  with  adulthood  have  been  revealed  through  a notice- 
able lack  of  leadership  literature  on  children  and  youth  until  about 
1920.  The  "trait  and  characteristic"  concept  of  leadership  influenced 
by  far  the  majority  of  studies  on  leadership  during  the  period  of  1920- 
19U0,  while  in  the  latter  thirties  attention  began  to  focus  on  the 
sociological  or  situational  aspects  of  leadership.  Although  the  more 
recent  trends  of  thinking  have  related  leadership  directly  to  the  group 
and  its  goals,  there  is  a paucity  of  leadership  literature  in  which  group 
interaction  is  studied  on  the  elementary  and  high  school  levels. 

Strangely  enough,  some  aspects  of  group  interaction  were  found 
in  foreign  studies  as  far  back  as  1930  when  Chevaleva-Janovalaia  and 
Sylla^  observed  changes  in  leadership  behavior  under  varying  conditions. 


^Chevaleva-Janovalaia  and  Sylla,  op.  cit..  p.  153. 
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joki^  examined  the  leader— follower  structure  among  Japanese  school 
children.  In  19l*9  Merei* 2 * * * 6  reported  a significant  study  on  child  leader- 
ship with  the  focus  on  group  interaction.  She  observed  the  holding 
power  of  the  group  against  new  leaders*  and  found  that  the  leader  proved 
to  be  weak  when  confronting  a group  having  its  own  traditions  despite 
the  fact  that  he  was  stronger  than  any  one  member  of  the  group. 

The  preponderance  ox  different  concepts  of  leadership  behavior 
held  by  investigators  has  proved  confusing*  In  some  cases  it  is 
ques  tionable  whether  leadership  were  really  the  aspect  measured.  The 
lack  of  clarification  of  terms  appeared  to  be  the  greatest  weakness  of 
the  majority  of  the  studies*  A prevailing  concept  in  the  studies  at 
tne  hi., .a  school  level  was  that  office  holding  constituted  leadership. 
This  idea  was  challenged  by  Remmelin^  who  offered  the  solution  that 
the  terms  leadership  and  office-holder  be  divorced  and  used  as  two 
different  types  of  behavior.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Bellingrath**  who 
investigated  school  office  holding  held  the  same  concept  of  leadership 
as  did  artridge-*  who  observed  leadership  behavior  among  boys  in  a 
free  camping  situation. 

i-Jonney^  used  interchangably  such  terms  as  status,  recognition, 
acceptance,  social  success  and  leadership.  The  term  status  was  used  by 

^oki,  op,  cit.,  p.  2*3. 

2Merei,  op.,  cit..  p.  26. 

^Remmelin,  op.  cit..  p.  1*18. 

^Bellingrath,  op,  cit.,  p.  1*. 

-’Partridge,  op,  cit..  p. 

6Bonney,  op.  cit.,  p.  1*18. 
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Hunt1  in  referring  to  leadership  position.  Bedoian2  and  Newstetter3 * * * 7 
measured  leadership  behavior  through  social  acceptance.  Mailer** 
capitalized  on  the  cooperative  aspect  of  leadership,  while  Hsia^  spoke 
in  terms  of  sociability.  Hanfmann^  defined  a pattern  of  dominance  in 
the  social  structure,  while  Schuler?  used  a dominance-submissive  scale 
to  measure  leadership.  Pigors8 *,  on  the  other  hand,  differentiated  be- 
tween leadership  and  dominance.  Chittendon?  spoke  of  modified  asser- 
tive behavior  as  being  cooperative  behavior  and  leadership  behavior. 
McCandless10  referred  to  leadership  as  social  acceptability*  Anderson11 
thought  of  leadership  as  integrative  behavior  and  maintained  that 
integrative  behavior  included  ascendent  behavior  as  measured  by  Jack12, 
although  Jack  stated  in  her  study  that  ascendency  was  of  an  individual 
nature  and  did  not  embrace  leadership* 

^unt,  op.  cit,.  p.  1*18  • 

2Bedoian,  op.  cit. 

3News tetter,  op*  cit. 

**Maller,  op.  cit* 

^Hsia,  op.  cit. 

^Hanfmann,  op.  cit* 

7 

'Schuler,  op.  cit* 

8Pigors,  op.  cit* 

^Chittendon,  op*  cit* 

1%cCandless,  op*  cit* 

nAnderson,  Genetic  Psychology  Monograph.  XIX  (1937),  i *35. 

12 Jacks,  op.  cit. . p.  12. 


The  beliefs  about  what  constitutes  leadership  have  gone 
through  a changing  process  during  the  fifty  year  period.  The  concept 
that  leadership  was  vested  in  one  individual  who  possessed  certain 
traits  and  characteristics  has  shifted  toward  an  interest  in  an  explor- 
ation  of  the  influence  of  various  situations  upon  leaders,  Many  investi- 
gators have  been  stimulated  in  this  direction,  More  recently  the  trend 
has  been  toward  the  study  of  leadership  as  residing  in  group  interaction 
where  many  individuals  share  the  responsibility  of  moving  the  group 
toward  its  goals,  /ery  few  studies  on  children  and  youth  have  used  this 
approach,  i*ueh  more  research  is  needed  of  this  type  in  order  to  provide 
scientific  baste  for  action. 

The  fact  that  there  were  many  conflicting  results  emphasises  the 
need  for  greater  precision  of  terms  describing  leadership  behavior.  It 
has  been  previously  pointed  out  that  there  was  diversity  of  opinions 
among  investigators,  There  is  doubt,  therefore,  that  all  of  the  studies 
were  concerned  with  the  heno/wnon  of  leadership  in  the  same  way.  Some 
of  than  may  have  been  investigating  related  but  not  crucial  aspects. 

In  part,  some  of  the  difficulty  might  be  a problem  of  semantics.  Never- 
theless, it  is  difficult  to  draw  generalizations  when  terminology  is 
ambiguous, 

^•arly  Manifestations  of  leadership,— A question  which  has 
occupied  the  interest  of  many  investigators  has  been,  at  what  age  can 
leadership  be  identified?  i.viuence  has  been  found  by  Buhler^  that  as 
early  as  in  the  first  year  of  life  leadership  potentials  can  be  identi- 
fied, Her  description  of  this  early  manifestation  of  leadership  is  that 

1Buhler,  op,  cit,.  p.  LOQ 
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"the  child  in  no  way  loses  his  balance  in  the  presence  of  another 

infant  whom  he  consoles  when  weeping,  and  he  leads  in  imitation*"  She 

further  found  that  in  the  second  year  children  begin  to  form  groups  of 

two  and  sometimes  three,  but  v/ere  only  in  groups  of  three  when  mixed 

sexes  appeared.  Woolley*’  in  a study  of  a three  year  old  pointed  out 

that  leadership  potentials  were  readily  recognized  by  the  staff  members • 
o 

Beaver*  identified  in  the  same  age  group  leader-follower  interaction 

which  was  associated  with  group  behavior.  The  appearance  of  leadership 

behavior  in  the  early  years  was  found  to  be  short  lived,  infrequent,  and 

usually  confined  to  two  or  three  members.  Chevale va-J ana vs kaia^  agreed 

with  this  finding  relative  to  the  number  and  duration  of  the  group. 

Strong  evidence  that  children  of  five  or  six  years  are  able  and  eager 
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to  participate  in  group  life  is  found  in  studies  by  Par  ten,  Hanfmann, 
Goodenough,^  Anderson,7  and  Chit  tendon.®  The  "bully"  and  the  "diplomat" 
found  by  Par  ten, ^ and  Hanfmann*®^0  "aggressive"  and  "social"  leaders 
indicate  that  types  of  leadership  were  identifiable  at  an  early  age. 
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However,  Pigors1  differentiated  between  dominative  behavior  and  leader- 
ship behavior  and  indicates  that  until  the  individual  is  able  to  recog- 
nize social  standards  involving  fairness,  honesty,  and  loyalty,  and  has 
developed  an  awareness  of  others  as  personalities  real  leadership  cannot 
take  place.  Marcia2  stated  that  there  can  be  no  leadership  before  the 
age  ol  five  and  that  it  is  not  clearly  defined  until  after  nine  years. 
Numerous  studies  have  suggested  that  from  about  the  age  of  nine  on  the 
class  assumes  a groupness  within  which  each  child  recognizes  his  place 
in  the  total  structure,  but  the  power  of  his  leadership  penetration 
depends  upon  his  ability  to  supply  the  group  needs.  Terman3  found 
leadership  in  the  early  years  to  be  of  least  permanent  nature,  aerei^ 
in  a study  of  nursery  children  found  that  the  strength  and  direction  of 
leadership  was  controlled  by  the  "traditions'*  and  the  degree  of  "cohesion" 
of  the  group,  while  Toki^  observed  at  the  elementary  level  that  the 
leadership  role  was  central  to  the  maintenance  of  the  group. 

Research  revealed  that  the  age  in  which  leadership  appears  is 
debatable.  Evidence  of  leadership  behavior  depends  upon  the  frame  of 
reference.  Investigators  who  thought  of  leadership  in  terms  of  simple 
overt  and  verbal  expressions  have  reported  having  observed  leadership 

Vigors,  op.  cit..  p.  171. 

Garcia,  op.  cit..  p,  l*5o. 

German,  op.  cit..  p.  1*36, 

^Merei,  op.  cit..  p.  31*. 

^Toki,  op.  cit..  p.  £1*3. 
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behavior  in  children  at  much  earlier  ages  than  did  those  who  spoke  of 
leadership  in  more  complicated  patterns  of  social  behavior*  The  pre- 
school studies  indicated  that  the  children  were  participating  in  social 
behavior  which  was  defined  as  leadership.  Other  studies  have  indicated 
that  leadership  is  not  clearly  defined  until  about  the  age  of  nine  when 
children  seem  to  become  more  aware  of  membership  in  groups*  In  all 
probability,  this  is  a developmental  problem  which  expands  and  increases 
in  complexity  with  maturity. 

Leadership  has  been  described  as  simple  actions  involving  two 
or  three  individuals  and  also  as  more  complicated  patterns  of  initiating, 
directing  and  influencing  the  action  of  larger  groups.  One  significant 
fact  pointed  up  in  all  studies,  however,  is  that  leadership  is  an  aspect 
of  social  behavior.  From  the  beginning  of  the  formation  of  a group  seme 
of  the  individuals  are  found  to  take  a more  active  role  than  others,  to 
be  preferred  ’ey  other  members  and  to  rise  into  a higher  status.  This 
interaction  or  role  assuming  procedure  within  a group  is  the  beginning 
of  leadership  differentiation  and  has  been  observed  in  groups  from  early 
childhood  on  through  later  life. 

Qualities  Associated  With  Leadership.--  An  analysis  of  the  choices 
made  by  children  and  youth  furnished  information  regarding  those  qualities 
they  valued  in  leadership  behavior.  Goodenough^  found  pre-school  children 
unaffected  ty  the  personal  appearance  of  leaders,  while  Bonney's^  second 
graders  gave  evidence  of  more  interest  in  personal  appearance  of  leaders. 

■*Goodenough,  op.  cit.,  p.  32. 

2Bonney,  Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology.  LX  (19U2),  291, 
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The  Detroit  Teachers  Study^-  round  that  while  the  physical  appearance 
held  value  with  elementary  children,  the  highest  percent  of  choices 
were  made  in  terms  of  ideal  and  social  values.  Partridge* 2 3 * * *  found  a 
high  value  placed  on  appearance  as  being  necessary  for  leadership, 
Tryon^  reports  that  appearance  is  more  closely  associated  with  leaders 
in  boys  than  in  girls  at  both  twelve  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  She 
found  that  the  fifteen  year  old  girl  and  boy  valued  popularity  more 
than  the  twelve  year  old  boy  and  girl.  Nutting**  found  junior  high 
girls  preferred  a leader  who  was  sturdy,  well-built ^and  more  mature 
than  those  she  directed,  Thrasher^  found  evidence  that  physical 
prowess  was  admired  in  leaders  of  boys  gangs, 

Bonney^  reported  that  general  academic  competence  was  valued 
in  leaders  at  the  second  grade  level,  while  Eckert7  found  that  this 
value  greatly  decreased  from  the  seventh  grade  level  to  the  twelfth 
grade  level.  The  majority  of  investigators  seem  to  be  in  agreement 
about  the  finding  that  scholarship  is  desirable  but  is  not  essential  to 
leadership. 


^Detroit  Teachers  Study,  op,  cit,,  p,  15, 

2 

Partridge,  op,  cit..  p.  6iu 

3Tryon,  op,  cit..  pp.  15-18. 

^Nutting,  op,  cit.,  p.  390. 

^Thrasher,  op,  cit..  p.  3U7. 

^Bonney,  Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology,  LX  (19l*2),  p.  291  # 

7Eckert,  op.  cit.,  p.  23. 
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Hai$r  studies  revealed  differences  in  opinions  held  by  adults  and 
children  and  youth  regarding  desirable  traits  of  leadership.  Notable 
aiaong  them  is  the  study  by  Fauquier  and  Gilchrist1  which  showed  a decided 
discrepancy  between  adult  choices  and  boys'  choices  of  leaders.  Their 
study  suggests  that  the  morale  of  the  group  and  its  control  rests  with 
tiie  socially  accepted  leader  whom  adults  frequently  do  not  recognise. 
Fleming1-  found  a difference  of  thirty  points  in  teachers’  and  girls' 
ratings  of  the  relationship  between  leadership  and  personality.  This 
finding  suggests  that  some  traits  valued  by  adults  received  a lower 
evaluation  by  the  girls.  Andersen?  found  that  teachers  were  better  able 
to  judge  dominative  than  integrative  behavior.  He  felt  that  this  might 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  teachers  were  more  alert  to  dominant  or 
aggressive  behavior,  whereas  cooperative  behavior  passed  by  unnoticed. 
Pinarak  found  tiiat  those  subjects  classified  as  extreme  perse vera tors 
were  always  in  conflict  with  adult  authority.  Even  though  the  extreme 
pei severator  was  a leader,  the  adult  classified  the  moderate  perseverator 
as  the  best  leader.  This  judgment  ty  the  adult  might  be  influenced  by  a 
moralistic  view  or  ty  the  ability  of  the  moderate  perseverator  to  submit 
to  adult  authority . Wetzel**  found  differences  of  opinion  between  adults 
and  adolescents  on  the  trait  of  self-control.  Adolescents,  however, 

Fauquier  ancl  Gilchrist,  op.  cit.,  p,  57. 

^Fleming,  op.  cit..  p.  598. 

^Anderson,  Genetic  Psychology  Konoggqph.  XIX  (1937),  p.  355. 

kpinard,  op.  cit..  p,  17. 

Wetzel,  op,  cit..  p.  53li. 
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did  not  feel  that  self-control  was  a valued  trait  of  leadership.  This 
might  be  attributed  to  the  norms  of  an  adolescent  group  or  it  might  be 
a difference  in  the  situations  under  which  self-control  was  observed. 
Through  an  analysis  it  has  been  found  that  children  have  attached  higher 
values  to  some  of  the  qualities  of  leadership  than  to  others.  This 
variance  in  value  ^udgjnents  has  not  only  been  found  to  be  operating  at 
different  age  levels,  but  also  between  the  sexes.  The  importance  of 
this  process  of  changing  values  with  increasing  age  is  brought  sharply 
into  focus  by  the  evidence  of  the  wide  difference,  in  some  instances, 
between  the  values  held  by  adults  and  children  and  youth.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  this  conflict  of  opinions  is  deeply  rooted  in  develop- 
mental processes. 

Although  the  physical,  mental,  personal,  and  social  aspects  of 
leadership  have  been  analyzed  in  Chapter  IV,  it  sews  pertinent  to 
review  these  findings  in  the  light  of  trends  and  generalizations  about 
leadership  which  they  might  suggest.  Research  has  pointed  out  sc me 
significant  qualities  believed  to  be  associated  with  the  functioning  of 
leadership.  Although  study  of  the  traits  and  characteristics  associated 
with  leadership  has  yielded  somewhat,  contradictory  evidence,  the  fre- 
quency with  which  certain  qualities  appear  in  research  findings  warrants 
examination. 

Chronological  age,  weight,  and  height  seemed  not  to  be  single 
factors  influencing  leadership,  but  were  found  to  influence  leadership 
status  under  certain  situational  demands.  Hie  situations  in  schools 
in  which  these  qualities  are  apt  to  be  significant  should  not  be  mini- 
mized. On  the  whole,  the  studies  gave  more  positive  evidence  that 
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physical  condition  or  energy  and  appearance  were  influential  in  the 
choice  of  leadership.  This  evidence  appeared  in  research  literature 
at  all  age  levels  examined,  A general  assumption  would  seem  to  be 
that  leadership  can  best  be  fulfilled  by  individuals  who  possess  energy 
and  physical  strength  which  will  meet  the  demands  of  the  situation. 
Orderliness  in  appearance  and  personal  habits  would  also  seem  to  be  an 
asset  to  one  in  status  position. 

Research  disclosed  the  relative  importance  of  homogeniety  of 
intelligence  of  the  group.  In  general,  the  leader  tends  to  be  a little 
more  intelligent  than  the  group  he  leads  but  not  too  much.  The  indica- 
tions were  that  relationship  between  intelligence  and  leadership  were 
too  low  to  nlace  confidence  in  the  fact  that  intelligence  as  a factor 
in  itself  might  insure  leadership.  This  seemed  to  indicate  that  in- 
telligence might  be  associated  with  other  characteristics  which  contri- 
bute to  a person's  ability  to  function  as  a leader.  Studies  indicated 
that  children  and  youth  tend  to  seek  companions  of  their  own  mental 
ability.  In  no  place  was  it  stressed  that  only  the  highly  intelligent 
should  be  educated  for  leadership.  On  the  contrary,  evidence  disclosed 
the  fact  that  the  process  of  leadership  was  found  to  be  functioning  among 
groups  of  children  and  youth  who  possessed  superior,  average,  or  below 
, average  intelligence.  Evidence  indicated  also  that  many  pupils  who 
possessed  high  intelligence  had  never  held  positions  of  leadership. 

Examinations  of  leadership  literature  revealed  conflicting 
opinions  as  to  the  relationship  between  scholarship  and  leadership. 
However,  it  is  through  the  conflicting  evidence  that  certain  generali- 
zations appear.  It  was  found  that  at  the  elementary  level  greater 
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value  was  placed  upon  reading  than  at  the  junior  high  and  senior  high 
levels.  Society  seems  to  place  a higher  value  on  reading  in  the  lower 
elementary  grades  than  at  any  other  grades.  It  must  be  remembered,  also, 
that  some  research  was  conducted  in  school  situations  where  the  curric- 
culum  stressed  scholarship  values.  Another  generalization  seemed  to  lie 
in  the  fact  that  as  age  increases  the  individual  has  diversified  exper- 
iences which  offer  opportunities  for  the  rise  of  leadership.  Scholar- 
ship and  intelligence  account  for  only  a part  of  the  composite  required 
for  leadership. 

The  qualities  which  appeared  to  be  basic  to  all  effective  leader- 
ship were  presented  in  the  classification  of  communication  skills.  Al- 
though the  ability  to  communicate  involves  personal  traits  and  charac- 
terestics,  it  can  only  be  exercised  between  or  among  individuals.  The 
type  of  communication  varied  with  age  groups  and  with  situations.  More 
overt  patterns  of  communication  were  found  among  the  younger  children, 
while  verbal  communication  came  with  the  gaining  of  vocal  and  language 
skills.  The  ability  to  express  ideas,  feelings  and  desires  of  the  group 
were  stressed  in  research  findings.  The  process  of  communication  seems 
to  be  basic  to  the  effective  functioning  of  a group,  and,  therefore,  has 
a significant  influence  on  leadership  behavior. 

There  seemed  to  be  general  agreement  among  the  findings  of  the 
investigators  that  certain  oersonal  factors  contributed  to  the  success- 
i ol  functioning  of  leadership.  Among  those  qualities  were  originality, 
self-confidence,  adaptability,  responsibility,  initiative,  persistence, 
ambition  and  emotional  control.  While  some  of  these  qualities  seemed 
to  be  of  a personal  nature,  many  seemed  to  contain  some  of  the  social 
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components  of  interaction  with  a group.  It  has  been  pointed  out  pre- 
viously that  the  mere  possession  of  one  or  more  of  these  qualities  would 
not  insure  leadership,  but  that  the  possession  of  such  qualities  were 
desirable  for  leadership.  The  need  of  certain  qualities  under  certain 
conditions  emphasized  the  situational  aspects  of  leadership.  The  trend 
away  from  concentrated  attention  on  personal  traits  toward  a more  dy- 
namic approach  seemed  to  be  characterized  by  the  investigation  of  qual- 
ities which  inferred  interaction. 

The  social  factors  analyzed  in  Chapter  17  involved  social  ac- 
tivities and  social  skills.  Participation,  sociability,  cooperation, 
diplomacy  and  tact  were  the  qualities  most  of  the  investigators  agreed 
were  important  to  leadership.  One  of  the  highest  correlations  was 
found  between  participation  and  leadership.  Evidence  on  all  age  levels 
revealed  social  expansiveness  through  participation  in  various  activities. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  as  the  individual  progresses  in  school  more  and 
more  opportunities  are  available  for  him  to  interact  with  groups,  A 
majority  of  studies  at  the  junior  and  senior  high  levels  based  their 
criteria  for  measuring  leadership  on  participation  or  office  holding  in 
extra-curricula  activities.  Research  indicates  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  mere  office-holding  constitutes  the  same  type  of  leadership  as 
investigated  in  other  studies.  The  qualities  sociability,  cooperation, 
diplomacy  and  tact  appeared  to  involve  activities  of  an  interacting 
nature.  They  are  qualities  necessary  for  effective  human  relationships. 
Studies  revealed  that  leaders  seem  to  possess  some  amount  of  prestige 
and  popularity  in  being  able  to  supply  means  or  aid  otherwise  unavailable 
to  the  followers.  Leaders  of  gangs  were  able  to  present  boys  with  patterns 
of  behavior,  while  some  school  leaders  gained  prestige  through  their 
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ability  to  initiate  activities  and  keep  them  moving  toward  group  goals. 

It  was  found  that  many  studies  associated  prestige  and  popularity  with 
leadership,  while  these  two  qualities  may  be  associated  with  leadership, 
they  are  not  necessarily  determinants  of  it. 

Implications  for  Educational  Programs 

The  value  attached  to  leadership  education  in  our  public  schools 
depends  upon  the  purposes  of  our  educational  program  and  upon  the  degree 
to  which  the  needs  of  the  democratic  society  are  considered  in  determi- 
ning educational  objectives.  Any  program  or  philosophy  which  proposes 
to  develop  more  adequate  methods  of  dealing  with  a social  phenomenon 
such  as  leadership  will  promote  experiences  by  which  pupils  learn  to 
deal  cooperatively  and  constructively  with  a variety  of  social  exper- 
iences. Since  leadership  is  essentially  social,  education  for  leader- 
ship must  be  a part  of  a program  based  on  the  social  objectives  of  a 
democratic  society. 

The  school  is  not  the  only  agency  of  society  in  which  leader- 
ship education  takes  place.  There  must  be  opportunities,  informal  and 
organized,  in  each  community  for  boys  and  girls  to  participate  in  mean- 
ingful ways.  Many  studies  have  shown  that  activities  of  a non-school 
type  have  afforded  excellent  situations  which  have  given  rise  to  the 
leadership  in  children.  Sometimes  these  opportunities,  however,  are 
somewhat  limited  to  children  and  youth  of  certain  socio-economic  classes. 
Careful  planning  should  be  done  at  the  community  level  to  broaden  the 
base  of  participation  so  that  all  children  can  have  opportunities  for 
self-realization. 
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The  school,  however,  a3  the  agency  of  society  whose  primary 
function  concerns  the  education  of  youth,  must  assume  a major  responsi- 
bility along  this  line.  It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  the  curric- 
ulum be  continuously  re-examined  in  light  of  significant  purposes  of  a 
changing  society.  While  some  studies  have  shown  that  certain  desirable 
opportunities  are  being  provided  in  our  schools,  others  have  found  them 
quite  limited.  Practice  must  be  brought  more  in  line  with  present  know- 
ledge and  theory  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  society. 

Studies  showing  what  has  been  accomplished  in  leadership  train- 
ing programs  offer  some  clues  for  the  implementation  of  such  programs 
in  our  present  educational  system.  Chit  tend  on'*'  found  evidence  that 
nursery  children  trained  in  leadership  behavior  showed  an  increase  in 
cooperative  traits,  Vfooley,* 2  in  another  study  at  the  pre-school  level, 
found  that  the  characteristic  of  domination  became  modified  under  the 
influence  of  a school  training  program.  Van  Waters^  and  S,  Brcrwn^ 
in  studies  of  delinquent  girl  leaders  urge  that  better  training  in  school 
be  given  to  direct  the  leadership  energy  of  delinquents  into  socially 
acceptable  channels,  McGahan^  found  positive  results  from  a special  pro- 
gram to  stimulate  a better  understanding  of  leadership  and  leadership 

^XJhittendon,  op,  cit,,  p,  7U, 

2Woolley,  op,  cit,,  p,  18, 

^Van  Waters,  op,  cit. 

^S,  Brown,  op,  cit, 

%cCrahan,  op.  cit.,  p.  38. 
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status.  Miller  and  Dollard^  stressed  the  learning  of  leadership  through 
Imitation,  Mailer*-  found  that  lack  of  practice  in  group  activities  in 
which  the  child  works  with  his  fellows  for  a common  goal  precludes  the  for- 
mation of  habits  of  cooperation  which  is  basic  to  the  rise  of  leadership, 

Some  studies  have  stressed  the  idea  that  leadership  training  should 
include  all  children  and  youth,  not  a selected  few.  This  idea  is  supported 
by  Kavanagb?  in  finding  non-leaders  excelling  in  traits  of  interest,  atti- 
tudes, and  preferences,  Reynold^*  found  that  a substantial  proportion  of 
non- leaders  ranked  moderately  high  on  sos»  of  the  leadership  traits,  thus 
emphasizing  the  fact  tint  all  individuals  can  assume  leadership  within 
certain  limitations.  He  recommends  that  a supervisory  staff  in  high 
school  act  as  a clearing  house  in  setting  up  a unified  plan  to  train 
leaders  and  potential  leaders.  Studies  by  Courtney, £ Shannon, ^ and  Clem 
and  Dodge, 7 on  the  cany-over  of  leadership  into  post-school  activities 
help  emphasize  the  need  for  better  leadership  programs  in  our  schools, 
Caldwell  and  Wellman^  stated  that  these  qualities  which  seem  to  bo  essen- 
tial should  receive  more  attention  in  our  educational  programs.  Some  of 
these  are*  initiative,  originality,  trustworthiness,  responsibility, 

filler  and  Dollard,  op,  clt, 
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cooperation,  and  respect  for  others,  Eichler1  and  Eckert2  disclose 
evidence  that  leadership  qualities  can  be  improved  by  direct  instruction 
at  the  high  school  level,  While  direct  instruction  in  leadership  might 
have  yielded  successful  results  to  a certain  degree,  it  does  not  seem  to 

1 c 

be  the  solution  in  terms  of  the  present  philosophy  of  a democratic 
nation  and  the  objectives  of  the  educational  programs. 

No  doubt  much  leadership  training  goes  on  in  our  educational 
programs  which  is  unnoticed  and  unheralded.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
every  opportunity  in  which  boys  and  girls  are  allowed  to  participate 
in  activities  which  they  have  helped  plan  is  in  a measure  training  for 
leadership.  The  challenge  facing  the  schools  now  is  to  organise  a 
program  in  which  to  develop  the  leadership  potentials  of  each  pupil, 

While  the  school  structure  is  not  ideally  set  up  for  comolete 
freedom  in  grouping,  it  has  many  characteristics  which  might  be  used 
effectively  in  the  implementation  of  leadership  programs^  One  of  the 
strong  points  is  that  it  offers  opportunity  for  group  living.  The  inter- 
action in  group  living  can  take  place  in  the  form  of  planning,  discussing 
and  sharing  ideas  and  skills,  Extra-curricular  activities  have  long  been 
viewed  as  opportunities  for  leadership  experiences.  The  idea  of  extend- 
ing these  opportunities  however,  into  group  situations  in  the  classroom 
has  been  slow  in  developing.  The  latter  form  of  group  living  is  viewed 
as  more  favorable  in  that  it  offers  greater  opportunities  for  interaction 
and  the  development  of  all  individuals,  while  the  former  focused  attention 

^■Eichler,  op,  cit, 
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on  the  office  holding  aspects  of  leadership  which  provided  for  the  few. 

Since  learning  is  a unified  experience,  the  situations  and 
opportunities  for  leadership  learning  must  be  selected  in  terms  of  the 
maturity  and  past  experiences  of  the  learner.  These  learning  opportu- 
nities must  take  into  consideration  the  need  for  balance  between  indivi- 
dual-centered and  group-centered  activities.  The  trend  of  former  years 
has  been  overemphasizing  individual-centered  activity.  This  approach 
is  limited  in  that  it  does  not  rovide  adequate  opportunity  for  re- 
lating to  other  people  nor  for  developing  skills  essential  for  group 
participation.  The  latter  have  be eh  repeatedly  emphasized  in  the  liter- 
ature as  requisite  for  leader-follower  relationship.  Another  aspect  of 
balance  in  a program  has  to  do  with  tension-releasing  activities  which 
seem  to  set  the  tempo  for  the  emotional  atmosphere  of  the  classroom. 
Evidences  from  many  disciplines  stress  the  idea  that  emotional  atmos- 
phere must  be  free  from  undue  pressures,  strains,  and  unpleasantness. 
Pupils  feel  more  secure  in  a classroom  in  which  they  can  work  in  har- 
mony with  others,  and  at  their  individual  rates.  An  emotional  atmos- 
phere in  which  pupils  have  freedom  to  express  their  feelings,  attitudes, 
and  ideas  with  other  group  members  gives  them  opportunities  for  the  re- 
cognition of  various  types  of  contributions.  The  approval  of  their 
peers  gives  them  a feeling  of  acceptance  of  self  and  of  others.  They 
learn  to  appreciate  the  efforts  of  others  through  classroom  climates 
which  acknowledge  each  individual's  worth. 

learning-situations  in  which  the  pupils  are  able  to  see  the 
real  meaning  is  a most  significant  aspect  in  curriculum  planning.  It 
is  obvious  that  experiences  will  be  more  valuable  if  they  are  meaning- 
ful. They  should  be  of  such  a nature  that  they  will  stimulate  the 
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pupils  to  see  wider  relationships  and  to  be  able  to  understand  their 
motives  and  tiiose  of  others*  These  experiences  must  also  stimulate 
the  group  to  evaluate  their  efforts  in  light  of  their  goals.  The 
evaluation  process  is  an  important  part  of  making  decisions.  It  helps 
the  individuals  of  the  group  clarify  purposes  and  make  judgments  as  a 
basis  for  more  intelligent  choices  and  planning.  The  evaluation  pro- 
cess is  continuous,  for  it  requires  appraisal  of  pupil  performance  at 
various  stages  of  work.  By  this  process,  it  will  be  possible  to  tell 
the  progress  at  successive  stages  of  the  program.  Lack  of  continuous 
growth  may  mean  wasted  resources,  ay  continuous  evaluation  it  can  be 
determined  when  an  activity  is  unprofitable  or  needs  a change. 

In  an  effective  education  program  every  one  involved  in  the 
situation  should  be  a part  of  the  evaluation  process  as  well  as  a part 
in  the  selection  of  criteria  by  which  it  will  be  evaluated.  The  eval- 
uation process  should  include  defining  goals,  collecting  and  recording 
evidence,  making  judgments  and  revising  plans  and  procedures.  This 
process  is  viewed  as  a means  for  helping  the  individual  or  group  to 
control  and  improve  their  environment. 

The  interest  of  the  individual  must  not  be  lost  in  the  overall 
program  of  group  planning.  Although  it  is  assumed  that  favorable  group 
living  contributes  to  the  development  of  the  individual,  there  must  be 
an  awareness  of  the  personal  needs  of  children  and  youth  and  a deeper 
knowledge  of  ways  to  relate  these  needs  tb  a group  living.  The  need 
for  success  and  the  need  for  adequacy  are  examples  of  some  of  the  per- 
sonal needs  which  must  be  provided  for  in  leadership  programs.  An 
understanding  of  these  needs  and  of  group  dynamics  should  give  teachers 
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and  those  persons  working  with  children  and  youth  deeper  Insight  into 
group  situations,  thereby  increasing  opportunities  for  providing  for 
the  individual  needs  of  the  pupils, 

3h  many  programs  there  still  prevails  the  idea  that  learning  is 
the  acquisition  of  certain  prescribed  bodies  of  knowledge  and  skills. 

Some  people,  however,  view  learning  as  a process  of  adjusting  success- 
fully to  situations  at  each  stage  of  development.  It  is  being  realized 
more  and  more  that  the  group  processes  employed  and  the  group  climate 
achieved  are  the  factors  which  will  determine  the  goals  readied,  There 
must  be  a deepened  understanding  of  how  groups  react  in  order  to  foster 
the  right  kind  of  learning.  More  and  more  teachers  are  becoming  aware 
of  their  responsibility  to  help  pupils  acquire  the  social  skills  needed 

i 

for  adaptation  to  group  membership.  These  social  skills,  however,  cannot 
be  learned  in  isolation.  They  are  gained  only  through  guided  experiences 
in  social  interaction.  An  educational  program  which  provides  for  the 
processes  necessary  for  developing  social  skills  will  have  provided  for 
effective  teaching  and  learning.  It  is  through  the  process  of  inter- 
acting that  creativity  of  an  individual  may  be  released  and  fostered. 
Sometimes  attaining  favorable  group  living  may  be  a creative  expression. 

It  is  as  the  individual  works  with  the  group  in  planning  and  carrying 
these  plans  to  completion  that  group  interaction  is  found  to  be  a major 
factor  in  developing  rather  than  submerging  the  individual.  The  fact 
that  leadership  is  identifiable  at  an  early  age  offers  a basis  for 
encouraging  Hie  development  of  leadership  at  each  age  level. 

One  of  the  most  significant  implications  for  a leadership  edu- 
cation program  concerns  the  development  of  communication  skills  as 
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revealed  by  research  literature.  Gaining  a capacity  for  ready  carma- 
unication  depends  directly  upon  the  learning  experiences  offered  in  the 
program.  These  skills  cannot  be  taught  in  isolation.  They  can  be  ac- 
quired through  the  actual  process  of  communicating  with  the  members  of 
the  group.  A leader  must  be  able  to  express  his  ideas  and  those  of  the 
group  in  terms  which  will  be  understood  by  all  members  of  the  group. 
Communication  may  be  carried  on  through  verbal  or  overt  manifestations. 
Regardless  of  the  ways  in  which  ideas  and  itee lings  are  transmitted  the 
fact  remains  that  the  participants  must  be  able  to  understand.  It  is 
not  enough  for  the  line  of  communication  to  be  clear  between  the  leader 
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and  each  individual  member  of  the  group.  Communication  among  all  mem- 
bers of  the  group  is  necessary  for  the  effective  achievement  of  group 
goals.  One  implication  stands  out  clearly  in  this  respect.  The  leader 
must  be  capable  of  releasing  potentials  within  the  group  in  order  for 
the  interaction  to  include  all  members.  The  teacher’s  responsibility 
in  the  classroom  for  fostering  the  development  of  these  skills  cannot 
be  minimized.  A knowledge  of  the  individuals  in  the  group  will  aid 
the  teacher  in  setting  up  situations  which  will  help  children  feel 
free  to  communicate  with  the  members  of  the  group.  As  members  analyze 
their  behavior  and  examine  their  ways  of  working  together,  they  gain 
increasing  skill  in  sharing  leadership  functions. 

Evidence  that  children  and  youth  choose  leaders  who  possess 
physical  energy  and  strength  would  seem  to  offer  an  implication  for  a 

leadership  program.  It  points  up  the  fact  that  health  is  basic  to  the 

* 

ability  to  carry  on  leadership  responsibilities  effectively.  Health 
has  long  been  one  of  the  objectives  in  the  educational  program  and  a 
great  deal  has  been  accomplished  to  raise  the  health  standards  of 
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the  children  and  youth  of  the  schools.  However,  the  fact  remains  that 
a program  fostering  leadership  must  be  enlarged  to  include  not  only  the 
physical,  but  tlio  mental  aspects  of  health  as  well. 

. :'v« ! "< • 

The  need  for  more  emphasis  on  mental  health  comes  from  many  sources. 
Research  pointed  up  the  fact  that  delinquents  and  pupils  with  behavior 
problems  do  exercise  leadership  ability.  However,  the  goals  toward  which 
they  lead  are  not  always  socially  acceptable,  A program  which  stresses 
the  examination  of  values  and  development  of  sensitivity  and  responsibi- 
lity seems  significant.  Only  as  these  experiences  take  place  within  a 
democratic  framework  and  are  based  upon  sound  democratic  values  will 
human  resources  be  utilized  in  a profitable  way. 

Summary 

Some  pertinent  trends  and  generalizations  identified  in  the 
research  literature  on  children  and  youth  have  been  presented  in  this 
chapter.  Implications  for  school  programs  have  been  drawn  from  these. 

The  underlying  concepts  of  leadership  were  examined.  A long- 
itudinal view  of  the  influence  of  the  general  concepts  was  presented. 

While  most  of  the  research  studies  focused  attention  on  the  "trait 
and  Characteristic"  concept,  a few  approached  leadership  from  the  socio- 
logical viewpoint.  The  great  diversity  of  opinions  regarding  leadership 
behavior  among  investigators  pointed  up  the  need  for  the  clarification 
of  terms. 

Studies  were  examined  from  the  viewpoint  of  manifestation  of 
leadership  at  different  age  levels.  It  was  found  that  leadership  could 
be  identified  at  very  early  ages,  but  that  varying  definitions  of  leader- 
ship influenced  the  results  found  at  the  different  age  levels.  It  was 
indicated  by  same  investigators  that  leadership  is  not  clearly  defined 
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until  about  the  age  of  nine  when  children  seem  to  become  more  aware  of 
membership  in  a group. 

Qualities  identified  with  leadership  by  children  and  adults  were 
described.  Those  qualities  that  ameared  to  be  oertinent  were  also  pointed 
out  and  discussed.  Finally,  aspects  of  a good  education  program  which 
would  seem  to  hold  nromise  for  fostering  the  development  of  democratic 
leadership  were  examined. 


CHAPTER  VI 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  PROBLEMS  FOR  FUTURE  RESEARCH 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

The  problem  for  this  study  was  to  analyse  and  synthesize  research 
on  leadership  in  children  and  youth  from  the  pre-school  level  up  to  and 
including  the  high  school  level  for  a period  of  fifty  years,  from  190k 
through  195k.  The  areas  from  which  the  research  literature  was  selected 
were  education,  psychology,  and  sociology.  The  survey  was  based  upon 
leadership  studies  made  in  the  .American  culture.  A few  selected  foreign 
studies,  however,  were  presented  for  comparative  and  supportive  purposes. 

Preliminary  reviews  of  the  studies  were  presented  according  to 
four  major  classifications  comparable  to  age  level  groupings*  pre-school, 
elementary,  junior  high  and  senior  high  levels.  Within  each  classifica- 
tion the  studies  were  presented  in  chronological  order  according  to  date 
of  publication.  The  reviews  contained  data  relative  to  investigators, 
problems,  social  compositions  of  the  samples,  techniques,  and  results. 

Analysis  of  the  data  was  made  in  terms  of  distribution  of  the 
studies,  methodologies  used,  traits  and  characteristics  associated  with 
leadership,  and  environmental  aspects  Influencing  leadership.  It  was 
found  that  there  were  sixty-four  investigations  of  leadership  in  children 
and  youth  from  190k  through  195’k  which  met  the  criteria  for  inclusion  in 
this  study.  The  general  distribution  showed  a scattered  pattern  over  the 
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years.  Prior  to  1920  there  had  been  only  one  study  on  leadership  in 
children  and  youth.  Twenty-six  of  the  years  yielded  leadership  studies, 
while  twenty-five  had  no  studies  credited  to  tliem.  The  highest  number 
of  investigations  occurred  between  1933  and  19h2.  The  majority  of  the 
studies,  93  per  cent,  fell  between  1920  and  19U3>  while  the  period 
between  1930  and  19U0  yielded  hlh  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  studies. 

The  changing  cultural  and  technological  aspects  of  a democratic  society 
seemed  to  be  sources  influencing  the  interest  in  leadership  during  certain 
years. 

It  was  found  that  the  methods  used  in  research  of  leadership  in 
children  and  youth  could  be  classified  under  seven  general  headings i 
observation,  choice-making,  use  of  case  history,  tests,  questionnaires, 
interviews,  and  rating  scales.  Observation  was  found  to  be  an  effective 
technique  at  all  age  levels.  Its  practicability  at  the  nursery  leva! 
was  evident  in  the  exclusive  use  of  this  method  in  all  nine  pre-school 
studies.  The  scant  use  of  this  method  on  the  upper  age  levels  would  seem 
to  raise  questions  as  to  the  reason.  Choice-making  which  involved  naming, 
electing,  ranking,  and  nominating,  was  used  in  83  per  cent  of  the  studies. 

It  was  further  found  that  some  methods  were  more  suitable  for  one  type  of 
investigation  than  for  another.  For  example,  the  case  history  method 
appeared  successful  in  revealing  pertinent  data  on  atypical  behavior  as 
exhibited  by  mental  defectives,  children  with  behavior  problems,  delinquents, 
and  members  of  certain  gangs.  Methods  Involving  tests,  interviews,  ques- 
tionnaires, and  rating  scales  were  usually  found  in  combination.  Generally 
speaking,  the  problem  to  be  solved,  the  social  composition  of  the  sample, 
and  the  situational  factors  involved  determined  the  techniques  best  suited 
to  a particular  investigation. 
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A synthesis  of  the  data  revealed  traits  and  characteristics 
found  to  be  associated  with  leadership  in  children  and  youth.  It  was 
discovered  that  a majority  of  studies  on  leadership  confined  their 
examinations  to  certain  physical,  mental,  personal,  and  social  charac- 
teristics possessed  by  pupils  occupying  positions  of  leadership.  Fewer 
studies  focused  attention  on  situational  aspects  and  on  interaction  or 
group  dynamics.  Only  the  most  significant  factors  from  the  physical, 
mental,  personal*  and  social  areas  were  presented  in  the  synthesis  of 
data. 

Ihe  physical  factors  pointed  up  were  chronological  age,  height, 
weight,  plysique  or  energy  output,  and  appearance.  Ihere  was  somewhat 
contradictory  evidence  on  these  points.  In  general,  however,  the  in- 
dications were  that  chronological  age,  height,  and  weight  seemed  not  to 
be  single  factors  influencing  leadership,  but  might  influence  status 
under  certain  situational  demands.  The  studies  were  more  closely  in 
agreement  that  physical  energy  and  appearance  were  necessary  for  effective 
leadership. 

The  mental  factors  studied  included  intelligence,  scholarship, 
knowledge,  insight,  judgment,  and  communication  skills.  The  research  in- 
dicated that  a leader  tends  to  be  a little  more  intelligent  than  the 
group  he  leads,  but  does  not  deviate  too  far  in  either  direction.  Studies 
on  the  elementary  level  found  leaders  to  be  better  than  average  in  their 
scholastic  work.  Biis  evidence  was  borne  out  in  the  majority  of  the  high 
school  studies  also.  Other  evidence,  however,  amphasized  the  fact  that 
many  pupils  having  high  intellectual  capacities  and  scholastic  ratings 
have  never  occupied  positions  of  leadership.  This  finding  seared  to 
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suggest  that  intelligence  and  scholarship  account  for  only  a part  of 
the  composite  required  for  leadership  status.  Knowledge,  judgment,  and 
insight  seemed  to  be  a part  of  the  general  intelligence  displayed  in 
leadership  activities.  Communication  was  found  to  be  basic  to  all  ef- 
fective leadership,  and  the  capacity  for  ready  communication  is  one  of 
the  significant  skills  associated  with  leadership.  A leader  must  be 
able  to  express  the  ideas,  desires,  and  feeling  of  the  group  he  leads. 

He  must  also  be  able  to  foster  communication  among  the  group  members. 
Communication  is  the  medium  through  which  interaction  of  a group  takes 
place.  Evidence  of  the  powers  of  communication  in  leadership  activities 
was  found  at  all  age  levels. 

A variety  of  terms  was  used  to  describe  the  personal  factors 
associated  with  leadership.  Those  selected  for  examination  were*  origi- 
nality, self-confidence,  adaptability,  responsibility,  initiative,  per- 
sistence, ambition,  dominance,  extrovers  ion- introversion,  and  emotional 
control.  The  traits  which  seemed  to  be  more  of  a personal  nature  were 
originality  and  self-confidence,  while  many  of  the  others  appeared  to 
contain  some  of  the  components  of  interaction  with  the  group.  Although 
most  investigators  were  in  agreement  that  self-confidence  was  associated 
with  leadership,  one  study  found  that  this  quality  did  not  differentiate 
between  leaders  and  non-leaders.  The  ability  to  adjust  to  new  situations 
seemed  to  be  a quality  needed  for  effective  leadership.  A sense  of 
responsibility  was  also  important.  Since  responsibility  implies  concern 
for  something  or  someone,  however,  it  would  seem  to  depend  upon  situational 
aspects  as  much  as  upon  any  personal  trait.  Initiative,  persistence,  and 
ambition  were  reported  by  many  investigators  as  significant  to  leadership. 
Ihe  relationship  of  leadership  to  dominance,  extroversion-introversion. 
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and  emotional  control  brought  diverse  opinions  from  investigators.  The 
lack  of  agreement  on  the  meaning  of  dominance  seemed  to  result  in  con- 
troversial findings.  It  was  also  found  that  extroversion- introversion 
could  not  be  described  with  any  degree  of  uniformity.  Emotional  control 
was  found  to  be  directly  related  to  situational  factors  and  to  the 
values  held  by  different  age  groups. 

Social  factors  involved  social  activities  and  social  skills, 
namely,  participation,  sociability,  cooperation,  diplomacy,  and  tact. 
Participation  was  one  trait  which  some  investigators  found  to  have  a 
high  correlation  with  leadership.  Some  form  of  participation  seems 
basic  to  interaction.  Sociability,  cooperation,  and  tact  have  been 
listed  as  social  skills  necessary  for  leadership. 

Research  literature  revealed  evidence  which  might  indicate  that 
the  situational  and  environmental  settings  bring  to  the  foreground  those 
qualities  necessary  for  effective  leadership.  Leadership  was  investi- 
gated in  many  kinds  of  situations.  These  studies  were  grouped  Into  two 
major  divisions j school  and  non-school  types.  The  age,  sex,  and  kind 
of  activity  were  influential  factors  in  giving  rise  to  leadership.  Some 
of  the  groups  were  found  to  be  very  simple  ones  involving  the  interaction 
of  two  or  three  persons,  while  the  interaction  of  others  was  found  to  be 
of  a more  complex  and  formalized  nature. 

The  underlying  concepts  of  leadership  influence  to  a great  extent 
the  results  of  research  literature.  There  appeared  to  be  a decided  trend 
from  the  early  concept  of  leadership  as  dependent  upon  personal  traits 
and  characteristics  toward  an  Interaction  approach  which  relates  leader- 
ship directly  to  the  group  and  its  goals.  There  was  a paucity  of  research 
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using  the  interaction  approach  to  the  study  of  leadership.  More  research 
of  this  type  is  needed  in  order  to  provide  scientific  bases  for  action. 
Evidence  indicated  that  leadership  can  be  identified  at  an  early 
age,  but  the  definition  of  what  constitutes  leadership  differed  with 
investigators.  There  seemed  to  be  general  agreement  that  cluldren  of 
five  or  six  years  of  age  were  able  tc  participate  in  group  life.  Some 
investigators,  however,  felt  that  leadership  behavior  could  not  be  clearly 
identified  before  the  age  of  nine.  From  the  beginning  of  the  formation 
of  a group  some  individuals  were  found  to  take  more  active  roles  than 
others,  to  be  preferred  by  the  other  members  and  to  rise  to  higher  status. 
This  interaction  or  role  assuming  procedure  within  a group  seems  to  be 
the  beginning  of  leadership  differentiation  and  has  been  observed  in 
groups  from  early  childhood  through  later  years. 

Boys  and  girls  were  not  always  in  agreement  on  the  qualities  they 
considered  important  for  leadership  functioning.  Differences  in  values 
attached  to  leadership  were  also  found  between  different  age  groups  as 
well  as  between  the  sexes.  The  conflict  between  adult  opinions  and 
those  of  children  and  youth  about  the  iirportance  of  certain  leadership 
qualities  might  be  deeply  rooted  in  developmental  processes. 

The  research  findings  indicated  that  the  ability  to  initiate  an 
activity  and  help  a group  move  toward  its  goals  is  necessary  for  leader- 
ship behavior  on  any  age  level.  The  fact  was  emphasized  that  the  posses- 
sion of  certain  traits  or  qualities  may  not  guarantee  a status  position, 
but  the  qualities  enumerated  seemed  to  be  highly  desirable.  No  matter 
how  large  or  small,  how  simple  or  complex,  the  social  groups  were  found 
to  influence  the  needs,  beliefs,  attitudes,  and  actions  of  the  individual. 
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Data  from  research  studies  on  leadership  and  those  related  areas 
yielded  important  implications  for  educational  programs.  Leadership  is 
not  acquired  by  mere  possession  of  traits,  but  is  given  by  the  group  to 
the  individual  -who  is  respected  and  is  perceived  as  having  those  quali- 
ties necessary  to  help  achieve  goals.  A leadership  program  in  a democracy 
must  focus  attention  on  the  growth  and  development  of  the  members  of  the 
group  rather  than  on  the  selection  of  a few  individuals  for  leadership 
training.  Leadership  education,  accordingly,  should  include  all  children 
and  youth. 

There  should  be  planning  at  the  local  level  to  provide  more  oppor- 
tunities for  grain  living.  Communities  have  a heavy  responsibility  in 
fulfilling  these  needs.  Research  revealed  that  the  non-school  type  of 
activities  afforded  rich  opportunities  for  fostering  leadership  potentials. 
Since  the  school,  however,  has  the  designated  function  of  providing  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  children  and  youth  of  a democracy,  a major 
concern  seams  to  became  centered  in  the  area  of  human  relationships. 

There  must  be  an  extension  of  opportunities  for  interaction  in  more  phases 
of  our  school  life.  The  school  structure  offers  opportunity  for  group 
living  where  interaction  can  take  place  in  the  form  of  planning,  discus- 
sion, and  sharing  of  ideas  and  skills.  Leadership  behavior  should  became 
diffused  in  the  total  educational  program.  3h  accomplishing  this  objective 
the  emotional  climate  of  the  classroom  and  the  school  becomes  highly 
significant. 

Prom  a careful  examination  of  the  research  on  leadership  in  children 
and  youth,  certain  weaknesses,  confusions,  and  gaps  were  noticeable.  It 
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would  seem  important  that  these  be  corrected  in  order  to  give  direction 
for  future  educational  planning.  In  light  of  this,  the  following  conclusions 
and  recommendations  seem  warranted* 

1.  An  over-all  weakness  lies  in  the  fact  that  only  sixty-four 
studies  were  concerned  with  leadership  in  children  and  youth 
in  a fifty  year  period  in  which  a preponderance  of  research 
was  devoted  to  child  growth  and  development.  This  appears 
to  be  an  insufficient  number  in  view  of  the  importance  of 
the  subject. 

2.  No  social  grouping  had  more  than  three  studies.  This  appears 
to  be  far  too  few  for  aiy  degree  of  reliability  to  be  estab- 
lished. 

3.  More  research  is  needed  using  an  interaction  approach  to  the 
stucfy  of  leadership. 

lu  Precision  of  terms  is  greatly  needed.  Terms  referring  to 

leadership  and  those  describing  certain  traits,  characteristics, 
and  situations  should  be  clearly  and  consistently  defined. 

f>.  More  investigation  is  needed  in  each  grade  level  and  age 
grouping. 

6.  New  techniques  of  investigation  should  be  developed  for 
examining  interaction  in  group  situations. 

7.  Studies  should  be  made  of  changes  that  take  place  with  in- 
creasing maturity  relative  to  values  and  attitudes  toward 
leadership, 

8.  More  studies  should  be  made  on  the  interaction  of  pre- 
adolescents, since  the  significance  of  their  gang  activities 
has  been  repeatedly  emphasized. 
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Problems  for  Future  Research 

Some  of  tiie  conclusions  have  indicated  many  types  of  problems 
which  need  further  study.  A few  of  the  more  pertinent  ones  might  be 

<*  Vi  ••  • ».v. •••■  j ..  ' I >v . •t'* 

formulated  as  follows: 

1.  lb  what  extent  are  our  schools  meeting  the  problems  of 
leadership  education? 

2.  To  what  extent  does  class  bias  operate  in  our  schools  in 
relation  to  the  choice  of  leaders? 

3*  To  what  extent  are  the  norms  of  a group  of  pre-adolescents 
affected  by  a new  leader? 

iu  Under  what  conditions  does  leadership  become  a function 
shared  by  various  members  of  children's  groups? 

5.  What  are  the  significant  factors  influencing  perceptions 
of  roles  assumed  in  group  situations? 
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